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CHAPTER XIll. 





After a few weeks sojourn, as suddenly as he 
had come, Mr. Abrenfeldt returned to New 
York. Noone knew why nor wherefore,—the 
act like every thing else that concerned him | 
‘was left characteristically unexplained. Ie had | 
acool way of silencing aud bafiliog inquiry, | 
against which no one dreamed of rebellion. It 
was sufficient, he thought, simply to make | 
known the isolated fact of his intended depar. 
ture. If there were sny mystery about the cir- 
cumstance, Ruth Hallowell, more than all, dis- 
claimed curiosity on the subject. She was, it 
is true, somewhat wounded at what seemed a 
megiect of confidence, but she loved, and con- 
eequently—trusted. 

After Mr. Abrenfelit went away, it seemed 
ws though monotony descended again upon 
Lighthouse Island. The weeks passed tlowly 
and heavily. 

It was now August. It was understood that 
Ruth's marriage was to take place in the 
autumn. Her simple preparations, unimportant 
as they would have seemed to one in a higher 
station of life, engrossed all her own and So- 
mora’s time. The bridal robes of pure white 
muslin, Senora would have no one fashion but 
herself. 

“Not even,” she said, “must Ruth’s 
needles pass through the fubric.”’ 

Ruth expostuleted, urging her sister’s late 
illness as a reason that she should not appropri- 
ate the task exclusively. But Sonora was firm. 

“T am possessed,”’ sho said, with a half 
emile, half sigh, which carried a world of deep 
meaning, had Rath dreamed io her innocent 

} heart of probing them, «I am possessed with a 
f ort of Presence of Unrest, and Conscience 
whispers to me the quaint ¢onceit that in making 
this,—your bridal dress, I shall stitch it away.” 

Ruth yielded—looking no farther than the 
@urface of things, and was happy. 

Deep peace was in her heart, blissful 

"peace, when, in gazing on this white, symbolic 
robe, she thought of the occasion it was to 
grace. And if her imagination flew happily 
Seyond that time, it was to people all the future 
‘Seewith unraffied content. 
?; . . . . ° . 
~ It bad been a warm, oppressive day. As the 
sank, soft, crimson clouds lining all the 

a breeze arose from the water, and sent a 

id, balmy refreshment through the heated 
nosphere. 
MaeiThe two sisters were in the porch of the 


i 
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“Forgotten you!” 
he replied, smiling, 
“an idle question, 
which I will not an- 
swer. Are you glad 
to see me—am | wel- 
come ?’’ 


« Welcome!” that 


| was all she seid, but 
| the bright beaming of 


her face, the hearty 
sunshine in here xprec- 
sive eyes spoke more 
than words. After a 
brief interval, they were 
brcken in upon by a 
summons to tea, ad 
Ruth, laughing, dait- 
ed away to add some 
little touches of nicety 
t> their homely fare, 
before Ahrenfelat 
should enter the great 
kitchen. 

Philip Abrenfe'dt 
remained looking after 
the form of his betroth- 


| ed for a moment, then, 


with calm, unhesitating 

composure, strode ab- 

ruptly, almost roughly, 

towards where, on the 

opposite extremity of 

the porch, Sonora sat, 

her head drooped, her 

eyes singulany intent 

upon the grass plot be- 

yond. His brows were knit, his countenance 
darkly siguificant of something as yet unex- 
pressed. 

«You have not greeted me,”’ he said, with 
more gentleness of tone than his face might 
have led her to expect, ‘‘no, not a word has 
passed your lips, save that one wondering ex- 
clamation of ‘ Philip,’ when you saw me coming 
up the steps. Speak! Tell me if my coming 
is welcome to you.” 

A slight additional 
cheeks. 


color mantled her 





MRS. HUYLER ASKS 

The little woman must have caught some 
part of these words from her hostess, for rolling 
up her eyes, she said, coolly, 

“Waal, yes, I be rather fond of butter, I 
*spect. It makes a poor cretur so frisky,’”’ and 
by way of exemplifying the effect in question, 
she hopped briskly from her chair, and pranced 
eut of the room. 

The next morning was warm and heavy.— 
There had been rain during the night, and there 
was now great prospect of its continuance. The 
long grass was fairly beaten to the ground by 





** How else should it be ?”’ 
He turned away impatiently—the very action 


back again. 
‘Sonora !”” 
« Well, Philip ?” 
« Satisfy me, will you not? 
strange state of mind to-night. 


I am ina 
Trifles irritate | 


the lately descended flood, and Sonora’s little 
| flower plot, which, during the summer, had 


of his fingers told that. Ina moment he was| been ber particular care, looked a dreary 


waste. 
« There will be no quilting bee to-day,”” she 
said, despondently, as she eyed the murky sky, 
| or at least it will be minus our honorable 
company. I, for one, would not dare to cross 


me till I pass out of myself. I crave fron | the bay in a blinding mist like this one that fa- 


you a kind word or two. Give me your hand, | 


way, this phrase, ‘ Philip, I am very glad that | 
you bave come.’ Will you?’ 

Without hesitation she extended ber hand, 
he took it first in one, then in both his own, 
while she repeated the imposed sertence, word 
for word. He gazed at her as she did so, with 
eager, hungry curiosity ; then, as she conclu- | 
ded, he threw her hand from him wi-h a scorn. 
ful laugh. 

«1 was a fvol!*’ he said, harsh'y; “there is 
no more feeling in her voice than in that of a 
parrot. I know now, that though one may 
dictate the expression of friendship, the senti- 





Lighthouse ca>in, taking leave of a tall, comely 
untry girl, who, with her own stout hands, | 
rowed over the bay, in all the languor of 

.rthat intense noon, simply for the purpose of in- 
fing them to a quilting party, which was to | 

ake place at her home the next day. 

Bets rather a warm spell of weather to do 
. @uiltin’ in, to be sure,’’ she said, apologetically, 


& but we have got some York company, and we | «what of this case ?” 


Ma | 


a sort of a spree while they’re here. 


: fi we shouldn’t have none of your fine-lady- | 
= git-with your-hands-crossed tea gathering, when | 
[ We could just git out a quilt as well as not. It 
wekinder pays the way, you know. Be sure to| 
ome now. And don’t forget to bring your | 
= Own thimbles. Nothin’ makes ma so hoppin’ | 
i 24 to have folks come without. Comin’ to a) 
quiltin’ without a thimble she says is as bad as 
, goin’ to bed without « night cap. "Tis ridicoo. | 
“tous, ain’t it?” And nodding and langhing | 
‘the girl bade them good-bye, and sauntered 
‘ down in the gray, soft twilight, to that | 
aq of the shore where she had drawn up her 
i 


on the sand. Ruth and Sonora stood | 
wdooking after her till she was no longer to be 
> seen. 

. > Shall you go?’’ presently asked Sonora, 
> ‘with a low laugh. | 
; «J don’t know. I suppose so. Debby is | 
! gather good-hearted, if she is both coarse and 
f *wyulgar. Beside, her family has frequently done 
| fOurs great kindnesses. There being no possi- 

ie excuse, I rather think we must not disap- | 
t her.”’ 
« Anyway, it will be good fun,” said Sonera, | 
* grith all the reckless glee and thoughtlessness 
2 “of her nature, “and, therefore, I for one advo- 
Sate the quilting party.’’ 
They were still standing gazing after their 
tor, when, from an opposite direction to that 
Q which Miss Debby had disappeared, came 
the beat of approaching footsteps. It was 
hrenfeldt, and the two girls started with sur- 
kes ge, as in a moment more his well-known, 
e“TFinging laugh sounded close beside them, 
‘gyithough the evening dusk hid his features from re- 
cognition. She advanced, he came near, and 
Menon it was a pretty sight to see the joy, the un- 
© Alaguised happiness that stole over Ruth's cour- 
| tenance, as doubt resolved itself into absolute 
certainty, nor did the slightly beightened c lor, 
rapid kindling of the glittering orbs of 
escepe the same keen eye that noted 
‘her sister's more open, more frank welceme. 
and again Ruth questioned her lover 


his absence, whither he had been,—whom ' 


had scen, what he had done, and above ail, 
im all this long lapee of time be had 


| vanced from the door of the kitchen, * nothiog, 


| educated family, at Philip Ahrenfeldt’s return. 


ment itself may elude command. The wild, | 
free thing will not be driven—it defies the | 
chains of compulsion. It must come willingly, | 
gladly, or—not at all! Yes, yes, it eludes| 
command !”’ 

« As it should,’”’ sai} Sonora, bravely, « but | 
in this case—”’ 

** Ay,’’ broke in Abrenfeldt, with animation, 


« Nothing,’”’ said Ruth, laughing, as she ad. | 


because tea is ready.’’ 
Great were the rejoicings in this poor, un 





The lighthouse-keeper, his wife, and «vn the 
undemonstrative Nicholas greeted him warmly, | 
cordially, as once more he took his seat among | 
them at table. Many were the questions asked | 
and answered, and frequent were the exclam.- 
tions at items of news fr. m th 
which he had just come. 

‘* Du tell,’’ said Miss Saphron‘a, io her turn, 
peering over at the new comer, ‘da tell what 
sort of a place New York is. Kinder dreadfal, | 
ain’t it? I've always heerd so.’’ 

Abrenfeldt good-naturedly assured her to | 
the contrary, but the old Jady was obstinate.-- | 
Having once conceived her own opiuion, no- | 
thing could alter it. 

« Well, girls,’ said Mrs. Hallowell, when | 


fur-off city from 


the first tumult of ;reeting had subsided, «‘ what | 
do you think of Debby Huyler’s invitativo to | 
the quiltin’ bee to-morrow? Are you goin’?” 

Sonora laughed, saying, 

«What fun that will be! I confess I have 
quite a curiosity to see how such things are 
maneged. Ihave lived se long in the city, 
that I have almost forgotten the appearance of | 
country festivities.” 

« Remember the thimbles !’’ said Ruth, smi- 
ling. 

«A qnilting party?’ broke in Mr. Ahren- 
fekit, «do go both of you, and take me along. 
To morrow lies idly on my hands. I have no- 
thing in the world to do.’’ 


«+ But I have,’”’ said Ruth, “ plenty ; namely, 


baking, brewing, sewiog, churaing—’’ 

«© Which is all jist of no account at all,”’ in- 
terrupted her mother. 
fix up right smart and go to the Huylers, I'll 
sce to everything else.”’ 

« Yes,’? said Miss Saphronia, “ and I'll help, 
I’m a powerful good hand at the churn, 
1 know how to make the bat- 


“If you and Sonora 


too. 
I can tell you. 
ter fly !’’ 

« Arter it’s churned! Yes indeed!”’ mut- 
tered Mrs Hallowell, disdainfully, “ guess tain't 


the first time I’ve know’d that, Cousin Sa- | that, Sonora, venturing so recklessly rear our 


| pbrony 1" 


| wai as radiant to-day as a very Iris. 


vors us at present. That cloud eastward has 


ard say to me in your softest, most womanly | 4 dull, threateaing look, which I do not half 


like.”’ 
But es the hours advanced towards noon, 


So:ora found herself agreeably disappointed. 


| It did not rain, and the sun broke out from 


bondage with the bright, hopeful look, which 
all things wear on attaining freedom. 

Sonora seemed particularly happy to-day. 
She danced about like a sprite, and when 


| dressed, in honor of the occasion, in her soft 
| brown muslin, with a flower or two upon her 


breast, she looked so gracefully beautifal, so 
innocently childlike, that Ruth called her the 
« Lighthouse Rose.”’ 

«And yon,” said Sonora, kissing her, “ are 
a tall, stately Lily, the pride of the whole 
garden.”’ 

Mr. Ahbrenfeldt was to row over for them at 


two o’clock, if it were clear, and as there was 
| now ne doubt of that circumstance, they went 


dowa tothe beach, at the appointed time, to 
await his coming. They had not long to re- 
main in suspense, for presently he came in 
si. ht, or rather his skiff did, for while his boat- 
man did duty at sha oars, he himself was hid- 
den completely from view under shelter of a 
huge umbrella, «a family umbrella,’”’? remark- 


| ed Sonora, as he assisted to seat them, “ and 
| reaily, Pailip, it gives you quite a patriarchal 


appearance, I can assure you.”’ 


“ Patriarchal, indeed!’ said Mr. Abren- 


| feldt, indiguantly ; ‘why, child, one would 


think you were addressing a man ef fifty.” 
Sho laughed, tossed negligently back her 
long hair, and leaning over the side of the 


| skitf, dipped her white, delicate hands (ah, so 


different from those of her life-long laborious 
sister!) into the green, surging water, and 
watched, with child-like interest, the bright 
drops drip from her finger-ends back to their 
mother element. 

Unobserved, from the cool depths of the um- 
brella, whose deep shadow, with characteristic 
independence, she had refused to enjoy in com- 


| pany with Ruth and himself, Ahrenfeldt look- 


ed at Sonora with long, lingering gazes. She 
Was it 
| the fault of this man’s nature that he found in 


are 
that sweet face so strange a fascination ?— 


Glance from it, reluctantly, which way he 

would, half-involuntarily 

back again. 
Ah, Sonora, 


his eyes wandered 


Sonora, little high hearted 


| songs‘ress, be wary, for Destiny is weaving 


that around your path which some day you 
will start to behold! 

‘«Pray,’’ said Mr. Abrenfeldt, presently, 

“who is this Debby Huyler—this industrious 
dams: |, covetous of thimbles and counter- 
panes?’ 
"a A farmer's daughter,’’ said Ruth, ‘of the 
plainest description, and you will find, proba- 
bly, all her guests on a ley» 1 with herself; that 
some of them will be, 1 can speak from abso- 
lute knowkdge. You must show yourself very 
sage and sedate, Philip;—on no account must 
you smile at what you see,and you will see 
strenge things.’’ 

“Smile! not I. No mummy shall be graver 
| than your bumble srvant. Keep me under 
| the shadow of your wing, however, or I will 
| mot be answerable for myself. What bird is 


beat? A petrel, as I live!” 





A PLAIN QUESTION. 


“ And there are others,’ cried Ruth, in 
alarm. ‘: Look! one, two, three—we are 
surely going to have another storm. How 
beautifully they skim over the water !”’ 

«There are more than three,’ exclaimed 
Sonora, “just beyond that blue cloud, and 
there in the offing you will find a whole flock. 
Toe dark back-ground conceals them some- 
what, but if you examine carefully—carefally 
—there,do you see them fiying? We shall 
have more rain, I am almost certain.’’ 

¢ Had we not better go back to the island ?” 
asked Ruth, anxiously. ‘It will be so annoy- 
ing to be storm staid.’”’ 

« Nonsense,” oried Mr. Abrenfoldt, rather 
impetuously, ‘‘ what is a drop or two of wet? 
This little shallow bay is as safe to cross in 
rain asin calm. What! afraid, Ruth?’ 

« No,”’ she said, meeting his skeptical smile 
with one as beaming as Hope herself. 

“And you?” he said, turning to Sonora. 
She shook her head, but the varying expres- 
sion of her features belied the denial. 


*‘ If you glance behind us,”’ she said, «‘ you 
will see a certain heaviness of outline to the 
clouds which has come since we left the 
island, and which is by no means indicative of 
clear weather. However, we are so nearly 
landed that—”’ 

« We will let the weather take care of itself, 
while we do the same for ourselves,”’ cried 
Ahrenfeldt. “Who would forego the plea- 
sure of being numbered among Mistress Huy- 
ler’s thimbles for the sake of a petty shower ?”’ 

As he spoke, half abstractedly, he drew out 
a cigar and lit it. 

‘‘Philip,’’? said Ruth, with much decision, 
‘swhy will you let that odious habit fasten it- 
self upon you?’’ 

‘- Is it odions?”’ he replied, coolly taking his 
second puff. Ruth reddened at the careless- 
ness of his tone. 

‘It is accounted so,’’ she said, warmly, 
“certainly, if nothing worse, it is sclfish. All 
enjoy.sents are which can only be agreeable to 
onese f.”’ 

Mr. Abrenfeldt paused, took the cigar from 
his lips, but, holding it still lighted between 
his fingers, msde no attempt to cast it away. 
Ruth Hallowell’s eyes were bent dreamily over 
the boat edge; she did not see the respect, 
nay, almost reverence with which Ahrenfeldt 
turned to Sonora and asked, “If she, too, were 
afoe to the fragrant weed?’’? Sonora besita. 
ted to mply, but when Ruth glanced upward, 
slightly surprised at hers ster’s tardiness of 
response, she answered promptly, yct with non- 
committal meaning, 

*«T am a foe to no habit which is « generous 
one.”’ 

Mr. Ahrenfeldt looked rather uncomfort- 
ably as he sent his cigar skimmingly over the 
water. 

«That is enough,” he said, «I stand con- 
dew nod.’”’ 

As they neared the shore Ruth felt a curious, 
partially undefined doubt whether it had been 
for her he had made this little sacrifice. 

The Huyler homestead was an old moss- 
growa building, nearly ready to go to ruin, 
only thrifty hands and careful management 
mating it habitable. 
propped with bars to keep them from falling, 
which would rather have discommoded the 
swallows that had constructed their nests be- 
neath them, to say nothing of the incon- 
venience such an incident would have been to 
the human inmates of the farm house. The 
tall, quaint chimnies, the sloping roof, the 


small, high windows, and other different tokens | 


of ancient architecture were pleasant things to 
eyes that, like Philip Ahrenfeldt’s, were accus- 
tomed to the red, monotonous brick walls of 
cities. A picket fence enclosed in front, the 
usual forlorn, neglected garden spot of farmers, 
nothing being to be seen in it, as ie generally 
the case, but a few coarse, hardy flowers, and 
so plenteous an array of tall, rank weeds, that 
someway the mind receives a very dismal 
idea of the length and breadth of coun ry 
bred inclisations and tastes. A barn, wi'h its 
usual appendages of yard, cow-houses and 
corn-cribs had its place in the back-ground, 
while on either side of the garden enciesure, 
as far as the eye could reach, a rail fence ex- 
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Its immense eaves were | 


tended, protecting 
from trespassers the 
poor, sterile farm be- 
longing to the esta- 
biishment, and more 
poor, more hopelessly 
sterile it could not well 
bave been, the State 


of New Jersey being, | 
indeed, notorious for | 


its unproductive ness of 
soil. 


drooped their venerab'e 
tranches in front of 
the domain itself, im- 
prrting to the otherwise 
ta'd spot mech of rural 
beauty. Rows of cur- 


rant bushes lined the | 
sides of the path that | 


led ¢hrough the garden 
to the house, over the 


railings of the piazza of 


which, and upwerd to- 
wards the overhanging 
eaves, crept a feeble, 
ha'f dying grape- 
vine. 
« Somethin’ rather 
alled it, *twere jist hke 
a child a teethin’,’”’ 
Debby sald, when, as 
she boisterously came 
out to meet and up 
braid for their lateness 
the party from the 
island, Sonora carelessly remarked the vine’s 
meagre state. 

The two girls were ushered up stairs to re- 
move their bonnets, after which, on rejoining 
Mr. Ahrenfekit, Miss Debby conducted them 
into the parlor in which the quilting frame 
was already stretched, and in a loud voice in- 
troduced them by name, one by one, to the 
assembled company, which consisted entirely of 
ladies. Immediately there ensued a general 
pushing back of chairs, and a series of old 
fashioned courtsies on the part of the first arri 
vals, fullowed by the simultanenous critical as- 
sault of twenty pairs of eyes or more upon the 
dress, appearance, etc., of the new-comers, 
while Mrs. Huyler, with praiseworthy, economi- 
cal expedition, endeavored to make way for the 
two girls at the frame. 

It was a square room, presenting a prospect 
of decked cheerlessness. The high-backed 
wooden chairs, the faded ingrain carpet, whose 
great age effectually prevented the recognition 
of its original pattern, the large, tall-posted 
bedstead in one corner, without which in those 
days, no New Jersey farmhouse parlor was 
considered complete, the few staring, gaudy 
prints upon the whitewashed walls, might per- 
haps have excited a smile even upon Ahren- 
feldt’s well-bred lips, had it not been that the 
sight was better calculated to create a sense of 
depression and uncomfortable feeling. 


‘We're doin’ it extry nice,” said Mrs. 
Huyler to Rath, “so you must be very per- 
tickelar. Dear me, there is only room for 
one. Which of you two is handiest with your 
needle ?”’ 

«Ruth is, I’M be bound,”’ said Debby, laugh- 
ing, **’cause tother one is of city edercation. 
Sich never is very powerful smart, I’ve heerd 
tell.”’ 

«Ob, you hush,’”’ said her mother, but at 
the same time allowing her appreciation of her 
daughter's wit to be seen in her by no means 
disapproving face. 

“We shall be obliged to make you our 
judge, Mrs. Huyler,’”’? said Ruth, with cool 
composure, ‘* when we have each given you a 
specimen.”? 

«[ don’t-know about that,” said the old 
lady, ‘there is but a single wacant place 
here, as I said, 80 one of you must give in to 
tother.’’ 

Ruth took possession of it, hoping by this 
means to relieve her sister from tre slight em. 
barrassment under which she seemed to be 
laboring, and her forethought had its effect. 
Sonora, however, having no intention of re. 
maining idle, too possession of a huge hank of 
white linen quilting thread, and prepared to 
wind it. No sooner did Mr. Ahrenfeldt per- 
ceive this, than he drew up his chair, and in- 
sisted on holding the successive skeins for her. 
Many were the inquisitive glances cast in his 
direetion, as he did so; curiosity was on the 
qui vive to discover exactly who and what he 
was; if he were annoyed by this scrutiny, he 
had only himself to blame, for had he waited 
until evening, before making his appearance, 
/as he well knew was the etiquette at thete 
| gatherings, he would not have exposed hi aself 
to it. 

The conversation, which had been interrupted 
on their entrance, was now resumed. When 
the general buzz cf voices was re-established, 
Ruth’s next neighbors, an old lady and her 
daughter, a pretty, rosy-cheeked girl of 
twenty, began a series of inquiries as to the 
| island news. ; 

«I say, Ruth,” said the mother, as she took 
a pinch of snuff, and drew the sleeve of her 
| dress across ber nose to remove any extra parti- 
cles that might have adhered to it, «I say, 
| Ruth, folks tell me you air keepin’ company— 
| is it true of 

| «Very likely,’’ was the young girl's answer, 
« you see, Mrs. Brown, that at present I am 
keeping yours.” 

« Bosh! you know what I mesa, jist as well 
as Barbary, here—don’t she, Barbary? I can’t 
a- bear folks to prevarigate. The Gospil truth 
should be spoke at all times. Now, what I 
meen is this—air you, or air you not, keepin’ 
stiddy company ?” 

' “It looks like it,” put in Barbary, with a 
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A row of fine old | 
American willows) 


short laugh, and a look towards Mr. Ahrenfelat, 
««T must say it looks remarkable like it.” 
Although Mr. Abrenfeldt and Sonora were 
seated not far distant, and had every opporte- 
nity of hearing, ia the hurried, distressed 
glimpee Ruth ventured to take, she saw that 
| they were quietly conversing over the skein 
| Atenfeldt heli on his hands, aod conse- 
quentiy, she hoped Mrs. Brown's remarks bad 
passed unheeded. 

“Why don’t you answer?’ persisted her 
tormentor, you needn't turn so red—I guess 
I shan’t eat you.” 

« Lor, ma,” said the promising young lady, 
her daughter, “now don't! Can't you see 
how you flurry somebody? Look here, Ruth 
Hallowell, we'll cry quits, if you'll speak up 
honest. Ain't that the one?” indicating 
Ahbrenfeldt with her outstretched thumb. 

Ruth was about replying, which she scarcely 
knew, when a movement being made to roll the 
quilt, the attention of her inquisitors was, te 
her great relief, diverted. 

«It’s a powerful hot spell,” observed ao 
young woman opposite Rath, to some one sit- 
ting next to her. ‘ Have you heard the news, 
Jinny, about Miss Rodny’s baby ?”’ 

The damsel addressed as “ Jinny’’ signified 
that she had not. 

‘- No! you don’t tell me so!” cried the other. 
And to Ruth's unspeakable joy, her own neigh- 
bors were soon intensely interested in the long 
account that immediately followed of the child 
of some Mrs. Rodny, who “ had been took sick 
with the cholera infantry,” as the relator ex- 
pressed it, “(and wasn’t expected to live ne 
time at all,’”’ adding an elaborate description 
of the manner in which the mother “ went 
on.” 

Such were the companions, such the asso- 
ciations among which Ruth Hallowell had been 
reared. Like a snow-white lily, growing in @ 
bed of slimy mire, yet casting forth all taint 
from its leaves and blossoms, so had been her 
life, as pure now, as spotless as that of the most 
refined lady in America, thanks to the influence 
of Father Lee, and Father Lee alone. Good 
old man! he was yet to behold his reward? 
He was not to die and see no harvest ripening 
from the seeds, the humble grains of knowledge 
he had planted long ago. 

The afternoon wore gradually away. It wae 
not destined to be all annoyances either to 
Ruth or her two companions. In a long and 
pleasant chat with Mrs. Dale, the wife of the 
minister of the village, (the glittering spire of 
his little church was visible even from the 
island,) she forgot all disagreeabilities, breath- 
ing with feverish relish, the sort of atmosphere 
of serenity which seemed to hover around this 
good and amiable woman. They spoke of 
books, of pictures, of travelling—of the old 
world, and Mrs. Dale related to Ruth, an ad- 
venture she had met before her marriage, when 
traveliing abroad, an adventure while exploring 
the ruins of the ancient Egyptian temple, Abou 
Simbal. Wonderful event, exciting recital was 
the simple tale to Ruth, who in her confident 
heart, believed that life in foreign lands, must 
of itself evolve happiness. She called Mr. 
Abrenfeldt and Sonora, who, having long since 
finished the thread-winding, were now cosily 
chatting by one of the old fashioned windows, 
and presenting them to her cheerful little com- 
panion, there ensued a lively conversation, that 
lasted till tea, which was announced just as the 
sun was setting over the water in a very murky 
and unsatisfactory menner. Evidently a storm 
was brewing. Neither Mrs. Huyler nor Debby 
would, however, listen to Ruth’s and Sonora’s 
desire to take their departure now, stay to tea 
they must, stay to tea they should, and stay 
consequently they did. The village beaux, to- 
gether with various married men whose wives 
were present, began to make their appearance 
about this time, and soon Mistress Huyler’s 
parlor was filled to its utmost capacity. Whts 
the summons came for tea, it was a relief to 
leave the warm, crowded apartment, and repair 
to the cooler regions of the dining-room, In 
whose ample space was spread a long table, 
loaded with niceties, and such too, as ia their 
perfection are only producable in farm- houses. 
The large, brimming pitchers of yellow, foamy 
cream, the fresh fruit, the rich home-made 
cheeses, interspersed with innumerable cakes 
and custards, and such bread and butter as 20 
one knew better how to manufacture than Mrs. 
Huyler, made a very creditable display. 


«‘ How have I deported myself?’ smilingly 
esked Mr. Ahrenfeldt, as he took his seat be- 
tween the two girls at the table, opposite a very 
fat, red faced farmer, who was deeply engaged 
talking with Mr. Dale about the mysteries of 
hay-making (and all mystery it was to Ahren- 
feldt). ‘*Have I broken upon your quilting 
bee etiquette in any way 1” 


«<I am afraid —that is, I do believe you have, 
although unintentionally,” said Rath, “ be- 
cause, from various scrutinizing looks which I 
ciught fastened upon you, I rather think we 
ought not to have brought you with us. Possibly, 
remember I only say possibly, your presence 
may have been a restraint upon these good 
people, because they are totally unacquainted 
with you.” 

‘* By report, however, it seems they are not,” 
said Mr. Ahrenfeldt, carelessly, and his furtive 
smile told her that he had ovesheard old 
Mrs Brown’s inquiries with regard to him- 
self. 

« Rathie,” said Sonora, with simplicity— 
‘twe have had such a good time! Everything 
is so funny! We have enjoyed it—haven’t 
we?” she added, appealing to Abrenfeldt. 

He did not reply, but met her innocent face 
with a pleased expression on his own. 

There was a sunshine appertaining to Senora 
which unconsciously extended itself to those 
around her. It sent a warm, rich thrill around 
one’s heart, like that which accompanies a ge- 
| nerous deed. Hers was an unique character ip 
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ite way. Mr. Abrenfeldt had never met woman 
nor ‘defore, there was 

the chum of novelty abeat her to which few 
men are indifferent. Shewas not. He could 
not have been perhaps, for his very nature was 
not constituted fo rebel against it. Although 
inferior to her sister, when judged by an intel- 
ke ctual standard, there was far more freshness 
clinging to Sonora and her estimates of Life 
thaa to Ruth. Experiences of sorrow had not 
yet suceceded in searing her heart. It was 
like a blank page awaiting impression, or the 
newly unfolded leaf of a flower, which nothing 
as yet but the sun had touched. Ruth, in ad 
dition te her eutward loveliness, possessed an 
inner, subdtier beauty ;—strange tale, that her 
sister’s piquancy of character should gain a 
greater hold ever a pallid, world-weary mind, 
than she herself with all her gifts of frame and 
spirit ! 

Mrs. Huyler eat at the head of her tea-table 
in state. Ever and anon in a lead voice she 
entreated her guests to allow her te help them 
to more, ceremesiously stating to each one in- 
dividually, that she was sorry he or she hed 
such a poor appetite, and were makiog such a 
sparing supper. She only wished she had 
something nice te tempt them with, but such 
as it was, they were quite we'come, that ther 
were—she only wished it was better, that she 
did! 

In vain her visiters protested that everything 
was delightful, and so nicely prepared—in vain 
they declared that really they had never eaten 
so heartily in all ¢heir lives—never! adding 
that actually they were quite ashamed of them. 
selves for doing so—nothing could make their 
worthy hostess less vehement in her expressions 
of disappointment, akthough the felt convinced 
inwardly, that seldom before had a more sump- 
tuous table been spread in the neighborhood, 
at the same time complacently wondering what 
Mrs. Jones would say to Mrs. Rynders about it 
the next tine they met! 

In one corner of the huge kitchen sat an old 
crone, smoking the blackened stump of a pipe, 
who examined our party from the island ina 
peculiarly interested manner, with both eyes 
and mouth wide open. She was a «queer, 
quaint specimen of age, in this wild, remote, 
and, I might almost say, uncivilized part of the 
country. On Mr. Abrenfeldt in particular she 
fixed her attention, and whenever he turned 
his head that way, he was sure to find her little, 
watery, gray eyes settied full upon him. Each 
time that thus he encountered her gaze, she 
took the trouble to rise and make a sort of 
courtsey, reiterating as she did so, the single 
phrase—‘‘I be very well, I thank you,’’ after 
which she made another bow, and seating her- 
self, coolly puffed away again at her pipe. 
This performance was repeated so often, that 
at last, Ahrenfeldt, no longer able to contain 
either his amusement or his curiosity, asked 
Ruth if she knew who she was, (n ascertain- 
ing that it was Debby Iluyler’s grandmother, 
he was no farther at a loss to account for the 
lack of some small points of breeding in that 
damsel and her own maternal ancestor. 

Tea over, various games were proposed, and 
entered upon by the younger part of the com. 
pauy, while the discreet mammas and papas 
sat in silent rows around the room, but for this 
Ruth would not stay. A few warning drops of 
rain had already begun to fall, and, in haste to 
be home before the storm became absolutely 
settled, she, her sister and Abrenfeldt took 
leave of the family, and made the best of their 
way to the beach, moored upon which they had 
left their boat. 

It does not appertain to this tale to relate 
how long before they reached the island the 
storm broke, and how the little boat rose and 
sank upon the angered waves, like a nutshell. 
Repenting the folly of his persistence too late, 
Ahrenfeldt wished he had taken advice and 
given up the visit. At last, dripping wet, the 
party reached the island, very glad to be safely 
at home. 

Ahbrenfeldt passed the night at the Light- 
house, but he slept but little. Uneasy in bedy 
and mind, slumber was not for him. He fell 
into fitful dozes, and awoke with sudden rest- 
Jess starts. Ruth’s eyes haunted him, with a 
strange reproach in their depths, they burned 
themselves into his dreams, and smote him 
with remorse. Remorse—and for what? For 
that which had been, or for that which might 
be? 


oe tem 


CHAPTER XIV. 

‘ Ruth,” said Philip Abrenfeldt, as he saun- 
tered in one day, not long after his return, 
«« Will Barnes told me they were going to set 
fire, some night next week, to that old wreck 
down on the southern shore. I believe the 
day is a sort of anniversary among those peo- 
ple, and they desire to do something in com 
memoration. Let us stroll over there just 
after dusk, whenever it takes place, and wit-| 
ness their novel manwuvres. It will be moon- | 
light, toa, and the walk will be pleasant, Shall 
we go]? 

“*nora, who was sitting in the shadow of the | 
open door in such a manner that she was she!- 
tered by it from observation, raised her eyes, | 
and looked at Ahrenfeldt as he entered, with | 
strange earnestness, but did not speak. Never) 
was the eye of a young girl more singularly | 
expressive of a combination of fear, covert 
admiration ani gravity, than this one brief 
glance. 

«Tam very willing,’ said Ruth, simply. 

«¢ And Sonora will accompapy us, perhaps,’”’ 


he continued, carelessly,” poor chili, for the | 
last day or two, she has looked so depressed, | 


I am afraid these sea-breezes do not agree 
with her.’’ 


hind you. Sne will answer for herself.’’ 

Mr. Abrenfeldt seemed amazed, but unhesi- 
tatingly andvanced towards Sonora. 

« Will you go?” he said, abruptly. 

Sonora colored. 

«You misunderstand my moods,’’ she re- 
plied, coldly. 
One cannot laugh always. A perpetual gria is 
my detestation.”’ 


Ruth looked as she felt, surprised, but Mr. | 


Abrenfeldt did not indicate anything of the 
kind in his manner, as he walked to a window 
and coolly b-gan whistling and drumming on 
the glass. 

During the day, he found himself alone 
with Sonora, for afew moments. Nothwith- 
standing ber evident exertion, it was apparent 
that she was indeed, as he had said, depressed ; 
the tryth was that the sincere, single hearted 


girl was too unaccustomed to decei! to prac- 
tice It now with any success. 

When Ahrenfeldt came to her this day, ead 
for a long while sat there quietly talking to 
her, of what she scucely knew in her bewil- 
derment, the slow tears gathered in her eyes 
and fell over her hands clasped in her lap. Her 
companion saw them, aad whatever their cause, 
it was to him a triamph to have witnessed 
them—a sourc of intense satisfaction. 

«« Sonera,” he said, gently, and with well as- 
sumed ignerance of the cause of her emotion, 
«I beg of you to forget, or at least to strive to 
forget all the distress you have suffered from 
contact with my family. As fer the future, you 
need not, I assure you, for ene moment, fear 
farther iaterfereace from my brether.”’ 

« I do not,” she said, sud ‘enly, stang as it 
were by the careleseness of these words, “ it is 
not your brother I fear.’’ 

« Whom then?” he asked exulting in the 
slight bat unconscious emphasis on her tone. 
We are all creatures, more or less of impulse. 
She did act look a him, perhsps she dared 
not, as she said, without realizing the meanirg 
attached to her words, or the folly of uttering 
them at all— 

« Philip Ahrenfeldt, perhaps some day you 
will know, but it will not be becsuse I have 
told you.”’ 

He emiled—such a mockiug smile, and be- 
fore she was aware of kis design, he stoop: d, 
took her hand, and pressed it lightly to his 
lips. Sonora caught it from him indignantly, 
and with a passionate gesture, seemed to fling 
the caress from her fingers. 

** Do not touch me,’’ she said, a'mos fierce- 
ly, “do not come near me. You make me 
hate myself and you.”’ 

« Hate!’? He shook his head; there was a 
curl of unbelief on his lip. 

She turned and abruptly went out of the 
room, repenting, too late, her weakness, and 
despising herself, with such bitter angry feel- 
ings as seldom proved themselves to belong to 
her nature. 

The languor and listleseness which had been 
creeping over her lately had not baffled ob:er- 
vation. Ruth, among others, saw with solici- 
tude, that something had occurred to make her 
sister discontented with the island. What it 
was, she could not conjecture—a suspicion of 
the truth never entered her imagination. 

‘‘Sonora is tired of our poor living,’ said 
the good lighthouse-keeper, with a sigh. 

‘“©A likely story,’? spoke up his amiable 
spouse, ‘‘but if she is, Ill soon let her know 
we won’t have no airs, It all comes of sending 
her away. Gittin’ tired, eh! let me ketch her 
at it!” (TO BE CONTINUED.) 





HEAVEN darkly works ; 

A pale man bears about a martyr’s heart, 

And never firds his fire; while one burns high 

With a recanting soul, The patriot’s head 

Wastes ona pole above a gate of slaves 

In sun and rain, while he who only sought 

The awful giltter of the diadem 

Stands crowned, with acclamationa of the free 

Rising like incense round him On the sands 

Jove loll«, and listens to the sleepy surge, 

His right arm boltiess, and that brow, whose frown 

Could shake Olympus, naked as the peak 

That fronts the sunset; while a baby hand 

Clutches the thunder. Yet through all we know 

This tangled skein is in the hands of One 

Who sees the end from the beginning ; He 

Shall yet unravel all. —Alex. Smith. 
0S" Tuar’s So !—What animal has the most 

brains? Give it up? 

The hog. He has a hogshead full of ’em. 

0G” A young lady inquired of a sailor why a 
ship was always called she? « Because,’’ re- 
plied Jack, “the rigging costs a thunderin’ 
sight more than the hull.”’ 

oo” Lord Byron used to tell an anecdote, 
which he always prefaced by saying, «It must 
be allowed they were well read in history.’’ At 
a dinner, the present Duke of prosided, 
and rove to give a toast. Gentlemen,” said 
he, “I will give you the noble cause for 
which’’ (here he turned round to Hobhouse, 
and asked, in a whisper, « Which of them died 
on the fivld?’’ and not getting an answer, he 
continued,) «for which Sydney died on the 
field, and Hampden on the scaffold.”’ 

o>” ‘Louis, the well-beloved,” said the 
priest who announced the death of Louis the 
Fifteenth, «sleeps in the Lord.” «If sucha 
mass of laziness and lust,’? growls Carlyle, in 
reply, “sleeps in the Lord, who, think you, 
sleeps elsewhere ?”’ 

His errors darkened in the very blaze 

And sunlight of his virtues. A slur of mire 
Sits more conspicuous on the captain's steel 
Than on the battle. worn and dinted mail 

Of the rude man at arma. Aloe, Smith, 


07” The Athenians raised a noble statue to 
the memory of Aisop, and placed a slive on a 
pedestal, that men might know the way to ho- 
nor was open to all, 

O97" Post.stamps, sent by letter, should be 





“«[ am not at all depressed. | 


folded in coarse blotting paper, to which they 
will not adhere, 

Oo” Lawyers, it has been remarked, gene- 
rally know too much of law to have a very 
clear perception of justice, just as divines are 
often too deeply read in theology to appreciate 
the full grandeur and the proper tendencies of 
religion. 

0G" It is a very common thing to abuse 
lawyers. Briefless lawyers, however, should 
always be excepted. It would be wrong to 
speak ill of a man ‘ without a cause.” 

OG" Habits are as easy caught as ‘yaller 
birds.’ Leta circus arrive in town, and in 


| less than a week, half the boys in town will be 


throwing somersets, and breaking their necks 
over an empty mackerel barrel. 

Oo?” Women, in their most exalted state, 
are not so difficult to win as they are some. 


times imagined to be; it unfortunately happens 
‘There she is,”’ cried Ruth, laughing, “ be- | 
| Mackenzie. 


that the best men think them the most so.— 


“To rHing own self be true; 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.’’ 
— Si ak speare 
OG" A chorister of a country church lately 
made a sai mistake in the choice of a tune, 
there being a long s/ur in it, which come di- 


rectly upon an unfortunate word, which pro- 


duced a startling effect, mamely : 

‘s Wich reverence let the saints appear, 

And bow-wow-wow before the Lord °’ 

o>" A young man in a large company, des. 

canting very fiippantly on a subject his know- 
ledge of which was very superficia', the Duch- 
ess of Devonshire asked his name. « ’Tis 
Scarlet,” replied a gentleman who stood by. 
‘That may be,”’ said her Grace, “and yet he 
js not deep read.’’ 
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TERMS. 

The subscription price of the POST is @28 year in ad- 
cance—eerved in the city by Carters—or 4 coats a single 
number. 

The POST is believed te have a larger country circuia- 
thon than any other Literary Weekly in the Union with- 
out exception, 

The POST, it will be noticed, bas something for every 
taste—the young and the ek, the Indies and geatlemen of 
the family may all find on its ample pages something 
adapted to their peewliar likanz. 

Bick numbers of the POST can generally be ob'ained 
at the office, or of any energetic Newsdealer, Owning, 
however, to the great amd increasing demaad for the 
Paper, those wishing back aunders had better apply as 
early as possible, our rale being ** Furst come, first 
served.’ 

REJECTED COMMUNICATIONS.—W e cannot un- 
dertake to return rejected eaenmunications. Uf the arti- 
cle is worth preserving, «ft is generally worth making a 
clean copy of. 

ADVERTISEMENTS.—-Thke POST is an admirable 
medium for advertisements, owing to ite great earcula- 
tion, ard the fact that enly a limited number are given, 
Advertisements of new bovks, aew inventions, énd other 
matters of general interest, are preferred. For rates, see 
head of advertising columns, 





T 
PROSPECTUS. 

For the information of strangers who may chance to 
see this number of the POST, we may state that among 
its contributors are the following gifted writers: 

WILLIAM HOWITT, (oF EnGtann,) ALICE 
CARY, T. 8. ARTHUR, GRACE GREENWOOD, 
AUGUSTINE DUGANNE, MRS.M.A. DENISON, 
EMMA ALICE BROWNE, The Author of “AN 
EXTRA-JUDICIAL STATEMENT," The Author 
of * ZILLAH, THE CHILD MEDIUM,” &c., &e, 

We are now engaged in publishing the following 
novelet, WHICH WILL BE ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY WITH 
APPROPRIATE ENGRAVINGS :— 


LIGHTHOUSE ISLAND. 


An Original Novelet, by the Author of ‘‘ My Con- 
feseion,’’ ‘‘ Zillah; The Child Medium,”’ &c. 

The following—WHIcH WILL ALSO BE ILLUSTRATED 
WEEKLY WITH ENGRAVINGS~—wWill be published in 
due season :— 


FOUR IN HAND; OR THE BEQUEST. 


Written forthe Post, by GRACE GREENWOOD. 


THE RAID OF BURGUNDY, 


A TALE OF THE SWISS CANTONS. 


By AUGUSTINE DUGANNE, Author of ‘ The 
Lost of the Wilderness,’’ &c., &c. 

In addition to our original novelets, we design 
continuing the usual amount of FOREIGN LET- 
TERS, ORIGINAL SKETCHES, CHOICE 8E- 
LECTIONS from all sources, AGRICULTURAL 
ARTICLES, GENERAL NEWS, HUMOROUS 
ANECDOTES, ENGRAVINGS, View of the PRO- 
DUCE AND STOCK MARKETS, THE PHILA- 
DELPHIA RETAIL MARKET, BANK NOTE 
LIST, &c, For terma, see the head of this column, 








THE MONBY PANIC. 

The money panic still continues. Every day 
brings the Intelligence of great failures in 
various parts of the country, and sometbing 
better than rumor hints that the crisis is not yet 
gained. It is feared that the commercial dis- 
asters of ’37 are to be paralleled in the present 
year, and that before New Year's day comes 
again, many a great house will have sunk in 
ruin. We have no disposition to alarm our 
readers, or to still further weaken public con- 
fidence in the various banks and commercial 
houses. But it would be worse than foolish to 
ignore the warnings which the telegrapbic 
news and the reports of the money market, 
convey daily to all minds, No doubt bold 
stock jobbers and desperate financiers of all 
grades would be vastly obliged to us if we would 
play Mr. Mum, or endeavor to assure the peop'e 
that things are all right, and were never better, 
But whatever disastrous consequences may 
come from the present condition of commercial 
affairs will surely fall upon, not only the 
rash men, and foolish men, and wicked men 
who are directly concerned in the issue, but 
upon the producing classes of this couatry. 
These are mainly composed of poor persons 
who earn their bread by the sweat of the brow, 
and to whom any pecuniary loss is of no trifling 
consequence. We shall therefore beg to be 
excused if we do not put our head in a bag just 
at present, and refuse to see that the interests 
of very many working people are involved 
more or less in the condition of commercial 
affairs at this time. It is not to increase the 
panic that we publish these words, It is sim- 
ply to tell the farmers, mechanics, and country 
traders, whom we address weekly in all parte 
of the country that business matters are labor- 
jng through a season of difficulty and danger, 
and to urge upon them the necessity of looking 
to their interests with a cautious and careful 
eye. We will not say that there is great cause 
for alarm, but we will say that there is great 
cause fur extreme circumspection and a wise 
prudence. 

We have allreadin our childhood of ths 
merry piper who “pulled out his pipes, and 
played a tune and bade the cow consider.” 
To our mind, there is a very high transcendental 
sense in that old nursery rhyme, just at present. 
The patient public is the cow, which the finan- 
ciers are going to milk of its money, if they 
can. We are the merry piper, playing our 
warning tune, ani we bid the cow consider 
whether it will let itself be milked so easily. 
The points of consideration are manifold, 

In the first place, let every one consider how 
to practice a pains taking economy. Waste 
no money. Live strictly within your means. 
| Expend nothing for gew giws or luxuries, 
| Retrench your expenses as much as possible, 
| See to it that every dollar spent, is spent jor 
| some necessary. 
lunacy for speculation, get rid of it as soon as 
| may be. If you are not, keep as you are. If 
'you have money to inves:, invest it where 
| you know it will be safe, and trust no equivocal 
| or second-hand statement of the reliability of 
the institution or interest to which you confide 
it. If you cannot ascertaic to a dead certsiaty 
| the state of security in which said interest or 
| institution exists, believe us that a very goed 
| place for investment is your vest pocket, and a 

better still, the private drawer uader your own 
| roof tree. 

Ascertain definitely the condition of your 
county banks, and the nature and extent of 
their connections with other institutions. Don’t 

| get into a fright if you fad them unable just 
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If you are touched with the | 


stocks on which they base their issues may be 
perfectly sound; but find oat exactly what 
those stocks are, and how far they are affected 
by the flactuations of the stock-market. Ab! 


to such an extent that they cannot at any mo- 
ment reader up honest bullion for their bills! 
When will men learn to be just and to speak 
the truth? These bankers build their whole 
method of operation on a lie. 


mind you !—one dollar, or five, or fifty, or fifty 
thousand, as the case may be, and on the 
strength of that promise, we, the hardworking 
people, believing that they have the specie in 
their vaults, confide to them our earnings, and 
accept their tokens —these bank notes—as me- 
diums of exchange. But when at such a crisis 
as this, we attempt to hold them to their pro- 
mise—when we say, “ Here, tike back these 
bills, ard give us in return, their worth in 
the current co'n of this country—’’ we find 
to our confusion and dismay that their vaults 
are empty that their capital is invested in 
stocks, which, having no actual value, it 
is impossible to convert immediately into 
hard money, and their vaunted «promise to 
pay ’ turns out to be a falsehood. Lucky for 
us then, if in such a crisis as the present, we 
do not wait patiently for them to make their 
word ultimately good, only to learn some fine 
day, that the s'ocks are hopeless'y down and 
that they have utterly broken, leaving us 
robbed and ruined! What right have they to 
risk our money io their douiful speculations ? 


dollars in their games of chance or skill, and 


gains or losses? 
back to the crash of '37, and remember its sad 
results—the homes destroyed, the hate engen- 
dered, the penury, the misery, the broken 
health, the broken hearts, the famished wives, | 
the hungry children, the suicides’ graves, and 
the life-long sorrows over them—all conse- 
queat on such dealings and deceptions as these 
—and when we think that, for aught we know, 
similar wretchedness and horror may now ac- 
crue from the operations of the same lying sys- | 
tem—our whole nature is stirred with indigna- 
tion. Well might some ruined maa as he con- | 
fronts the cashier who tells him the bank can- | 
not redeem its bills, and understands what | 
such a speech means, mutter in his heart the | 
altered words of Macbeth,— | 
** Accursed be the tonzue that tells me so! 
‘¢ And be these juggling spanks no more believed | 
‘* That palter with us in a double sense— 
‘ That keep THE WoRD oF PROMISE to the ear, 
* And break it to the hope '’’ | 
A jesting parody—is it? Too much on 
earnest in it for that! This banking system | 
ought to be taken up by the four corners, and | 
shaken till the knaves are shaken out of it, or 
till it drops to pieces! It is in one half the 
instances, if not more, nothing but an ugly and 
audacious lie! 

Let us resume, and struggling against this 
condition of affairs, offer such other fragments 
of practical advice as can be of possible ser- | 
vice in such a tangle. There is little more. 
One thing is advisable. Let our country friends 
consider well the repute and coadition of any 
foreign bank whose bills are offered them in 
exchange for produce or labor. Take none 
that are not above suspicion. In this connec- 
tion, it is well to say that no reliance can be 
safely placed upon Bank-Note Reporters, or 
Bank Lists in certain papers—particularly those 
that are issued from that dubious den of thieves, 
known as Wall street. Theso publications are 
very apt to be the lying bulletins of bankers | 
and brokers who are very scrupulous not to 
spoak the truth lest they should shame the 
devil. Tho Great Marquis sang to his mistress | 


‘(1 would not love thee, dear, so much, 





Loved I not honor more,’’ 

We parody tat to say that these gentlemen 
would not guard other people’s money so much, | 
if they could not guard their own more! How- 
ever, let us not bring the focus of our contempt 
so completely on them, as to miss scorching | 
their counterparts in Philadelphia and else- 
where. For these United States are peopled | 
with men, women, and financiers !—Perhaps 
our country friends would do as well to trust 
principally in their own State Banks, if in any. 
The chances are nothing to brag of, but by 
limiting one’s confidence in this way, there is 
at least one chance more in one’s favor, 

The sum of it allis, be circumspect, be care- 
ful, be prudent. We trust that all will come 
through right, somehow. Ye* we are strongly 
tempted to wish a wish, which we only refrain 
from doing in remembrance the cruel 
consequences that accrue to well-| 
meaning or innocent if it were | 
granted. This imp's whisper was, that there 
might be @ season of commcrcial disaster such 
as this country has never known, Such an 
evert, with all its evil, might perhaps stun into | 
sobriety a legion of people who are drunk with | 
avarice, and who, while they run a muck of) 
desperate speculation, stock-jobbing, trading | 
on credit, and other insanities, not only cripple 
and destroy each other’s interests, but bring the | 
most serious dismay, disaster and rnin on the 
interests of millions, and turn the blessings of 
society into curses. From these unhappy Ish- 
maelites of commerce, good Lord, deliver us! 





of 
would 
people, 


THE HUMORS OF CRITICISM. 

A subtly-quizzical smile lurks ia the grave 
features of an article which once looked ont) 
at us from the trim columns of our neighbor, 
The Press, and which is now going the rounds. 
The article (dropping the trope) gives an ac 
count of arecent theory, alleged to be the work 
of a literary Eogiishman, attributing Milton's 
« Paradiee Lost’’ to the head and hand of Oii- 
| ver Cromwell. which is summarily dism'ssed 
| from notice with a light fleer. Its drift is, we 
| presume, to mock at Mr. H. W. Smith’s theory 
| which assigns the authorship of Shakspeare’s 
_ plays to Lord Bacon, and it must be allowed 
that Mr. Smith’s theory, as well as himself, de- 
serves all the mockery that can be flitted at it, 
| since it is the merest film and cobwe> of an 
| argument, and since Mr. Smith stole his idea 
| from Miss De:ia Bacon, and afterward tried to 
| cover his theft with a very naughty fib in tbe 

Athenaeum. Whatever he says on such a sub- 
| ject, is of no possiole account, but Miss Bacon, 
who is an accomplished scholar, and the mis- 
tress of a theme to which she has given at Jeast 
twelve years of her lif*, may have something 





pow to redeem their bills in specie. The! to say in her forthcoming book which 


it is here that the whole thing saddens! | 
For wiat business have any banks to be | 
affected by the flactuations of the stock-mark+t | 


On their bills | 
they promise to pay on demand—oa demand, | 


What right have they to hazard our hard-earned | “~ 
| void of mentality, and empty of all feeling or 


make our little fortunes contingent upon their | 
When we send our thoughts | 


| good feeding and fussy content—that 


| delphia 


| derhead, we say, yields scornfully to the atress 


| cord of the recent Sepoy barbarities—doubt- 


justice, and there publicly violating them, in | 


| evidence given in at his trial. 


conquest was enormous robbery, maintained 





worth attending to. As for this grave quiz of 
an article, we fancy it is really nothing but a 
clever canard, as the French would call it ; for, 
to the best of our knowledge, the Cromwellian 
theory has never been broached elsewhere. It 
will do very well for fun, but, let us in all 
of 
faulty, not impairing even the feeble force of 


courtesy say, its method confutation is 


Mr. Smith's reasonings, since we cannot right- 


fully make the success of one theory contin- 
gent upon the success of another, or conclude | 


one argument to be fallacious because another 
has been proved so. This applies, of course, 
to any pre-judgment of Miss 
based on Mr. Smith's, or Mr. Jones’s, or Mr. 
Brown's failure 
sumptions, 


to sustain rash literary as- 


Speaking of Shakspeare recalls what our 
graceful Henry Tuckerman had the conscience 
to write of bis bust at Stratford-on-Avon. Here 
it is :— 


“ The church was dressed with spruce and 
ho ly, and round the bust of Shakspeare, above 
his epitaph, sprigs of bay were twined. The 
cheerful hue of those polished le.ves seemed 
to proclaim the eternal freshness of his me- 
mory. The au‘hecticity of this bust is unde- 
niable, and its expression is a blended intelli- 
gence and kindliness ; intel'ect—igh, self-pos- 
sessed, and clear—and habitu | benignity, were 
the characteristics of his face. A more serene 
and noble countenance, grand in its outline, 


, and gentle in ite spirit, cannot be imagined.” 


What a sweet and tender vein of golden 
prose is this, but to any one who has seen the 
bust, how absurd! That « the authenticity of 
the bust is undeniable,’ no one can deny; but 
as for all the rest—oh! dear Me. Tuckerman, 
how could you! <A fat, puify face, utterly de- 
sentiinent—a round head, narrow brow, perky 
nose, long lip, idiot mouth, blobber cheeks, 
short, fat neck—the whole th'ng eloqu nt of 
is the 
Well, there's no 
but everybody can see a 


Stratford-on Avon! 
accounting for eyes 


bus a’ 


faithful cast of the original bust here in Phila- 
at China Hall on Chestnut street, and 
unless fancy clouds judgment, everybody will 
confess that it better 
Bottom, than the 
 TIamiet.”’ 


represents Nicholas 
author of 


‘Lear’ and 





A DANIEL COME TO JUDGMENT. 

The latest news from India is not important, 
and the public is engaged in reading the va- 
rious comments upon the 
British Tory presses call it—revolution, we 
In this 
country, and all over the continent as wel!, 
the judgment is very generally against the 
British Government. The of the 
infernal wrongs and cruelties committed 
with its by the of 
the East India Company for the last 
century, on the unfortunate Hindus, is too 
well known to admit of the slighest palliation, 
not to say denial. We need hardly recur to 
the mass of evidence to this effect, tlung forth 
the tremendous of Edmund 
Burke at the impeachment of Warren Lastiogs, 
or to the repeated testimony of such men as 
Napier and Ellenborough; for the statements 
of every resident of the country, no matter of 
what nation, all tell the one story. Even the 
Daily Dunderhead—a journal which, like the 
junior Micawber, means well, but unfortunately 
fails to carry out its meaning in any given 
direction whatsoever, and which, by an uncon 
scious trick of nature, cannot speak for simple 
justice, save when it smells a dollar in the 
vicinity of that quility—even the Daily Dun- 


the mutiny, (as 


call it) made by our own p esses. 


story 


complicity oflicials 


in eloquence 


of that accumulated evidence, and admits that 
the British subjugation of India was, primarily, 
brutal robbery, followed up by every atrocity 
of which the human mind can conceive, 

And, sooth to say, the Daily Dunderhead is 
both right and wise to bend to that inevitable 
conclusion, For when one reads the awful re- 
lessly, much exaggerated, if we cin trust the 
rebutting testimony of eye witnesses who write 
to the English journals—but nevertheless atro- 
cious, even when the long, stern, brutalizing 
provocation, and the unleashed rage of car- 
nage, are considered—when one reads that re- 
cord, and then turns to the othertale of what the 
British have in time past, done in that country, 
the dark and bloody Sepoy page grows pale 
and tame in comparison with the incredible, terri- 
fic, monstrous cruelties committed with cool 
deliberate calculation by the civilized savages 
of the East India Company on Hindu men and 
women. Wo say this, knowing what we say, 
and are ready with the proof, which history, 
however, has by heart. The frantic Sepoys 
raviahed and mutilated English women, it is 
true, but they never soiled their souls with the 
frightful crime of coldly dragging the conse 
crated Hindu virgins into the open courts of 
the presence of their psrents, and amidst the 
cries and groans of the horror stricken people ! 
This, and many another revolting crime, the 
British did in India, in the time of the gentle 
Warren Hastings. For proof, see the printed 


, . | 
Bacon’s work 


will be | common-law would send the burglar’s sprout 
_ to vegetate in the State Prison, as a receiver 

of stolen goods—wouldn’t they’? Oh, no! of 
Nor restore the stolen property to 
Certainly not?! 
Would you give back that valuable property to 
an unbelieving person identical with a people 
whom the Daily Dunderhead intelligently terms 
“the dark-souled worshippers of Brahma?” 


course not! 


the lawful heir? Why, no! 


Preposterous idea! 
Besides, argues the Daily 


England of to-day. To confound the one with 
,the other is “a wretched prejudice.” 
what if the England of to day should prove on 


examination to bear a strong family resem- 


blance to the England of 
terday ? 


the day before yes- 
For here are two huge blue.books, 
copious reviews of which we have at hand in 
| the bound volumes of the I 
the 
| periodicals. 


.ondon dtheneum 
, and the other English 
They contain a mass of evidence 
—we quoted a sample, but a very mild sample, 
in our last paper—given in before the commit- 
tee of a Parliamentary inquiry instituted in 
| England about two years ago, relative to the 
practices of British officials in India at that 
time. Examining that evidence, we find that 
}—all for « the interests of civilization, com- 
| merce, and Christianity,’’ of course—the same 
| Kind of horrible atrocities were in process of 
| Perpetration at that date on the souls and bo§ 
i dies of the wretched Hindus. Things so dread- 
| ful that the blood of the reader curdles as he 
| reads—that the mind of the r ager can hardly 
entertain the idea that men—Englishmen— 
| Christians—could have committed such barba- 


rities, till he remembers what deeds are daily 


Edinburgh Revie 


done even in Belgravia and St. Giles. 
be it remembered, these villainies we mention, 


} 
| 


| Were in active perpetration up to the very day 
on which the Sepoy revolt burst forth in blood 
and flame. For though the Parliamentary com. 
mittee sitting upon the evidence, saw clearly 
enough that something ought to be done, the 
Stiltstalkings and Tite Barnacles, whom the 
Daily Dunderhead eulogizes so fervently by im- 
plication and assertion, promptly and skillfully 
devised How-not-to-do- it, and succeeded to 
admiration, helped very much, no doubt, by 
the reflection that the East India Com- 
pany is a capital hand at rolling in a heavy re- 
So that it appears, after all, that the 
England of the past is the England of the pre- 
sent, too, and that the awful clot of avarice 
and cruelty which bedabbled the conduct of 
the British officials under Hastings, also be- 
dabbles the conduct of those under Dalhousie, 
Decidedly the cise looks very badly for the 
Daily Dunderhead, and we cannot but drop the 
pensive tear to find its premises no better than 
its logic. 

Daily Dunderhead we that you are 
young! Else you would n- ver have counted 
anything even on the chances of the civiliza- 
tion and Christianiza‘ion of India by a Govern- 
ment deaf to everything and blind to every- 
thing, but the cliuk and glitter of the guinea? 
Else you would have established your premises 
before you proceeded to form your conclu- 
sions! Else you would have seen that the 
sacred laws of justice exist as well for Hindus 
as for Christians, and that repentance and resti- 
tution are at once the policy and the duty of 
Britain towards India, and the only atonement 
she can make for her sin to the God of the 
trampled and tho poor! 


venue, 


sce 


Corrace Fuanxitene.—Our readers will do 
well to refer to Messrs. Courtney & Willit’s 
advertisement in another column. We are in. 
formed that they sell good furniture at very 
low prices. 





New Music Boox.—-The attention of our 
readers is directed to Mr. Winner’s advertise. 
ment under this caption in our business ce- 
lumns. 





TO A VERACIOUS SPINSTER. 
The Lady Flybow vows she’s no deceiver, 
And speaks the truth—for no one will believe her. 


0G” They are fond of titles in the East. 
Among his many other high-sounding titles, the 


Umbrellas.”’ This looks as if he had prepared 
himself for a long reign. 

07” The morality of that teaching, too much 
indulged in, may be questioned, which makes 
wealth the highest motive of human ambition, 
as much if it be obtained through a course of 
probity as through other means. The motive 
strengthens a love for the lucre, which love is 
said to be the root of all evil. The lives of 


/men who have made money, are not fitting ob- 


jects for youthful imitation. 


STANDING on what too long we bore, 

W ith shoulders bent and downcast eyes, 
We may discern—unseen before— 

A psth to higher destines. —Longfellow. 





ad, admitting all this, 


reason why honest | 


Bat the Daily Dunderhe 
sees nevertheless good 
Christian people should 
triumph of the British in India. For though, 
as the Daily Dunderhead allows, the original 
for at least half a century by countless mur: | 
ders, robberies, and myriad crimes, yet the old | 
robbers and murderers are dead, and, having | 
left their ill-gotten possessions to thelr chil- 
dren, it is only right and proper that those 
children should hold on tothem! Always re. 
membering that the robved and murd: red peo- 
ple being Pagans, and the robbing and mur- | 
dering people being Coristians, their children, 
who are also Christians, though, as the Daily 
Dunderhead insists, of a mitder type, are thas | 
justified in the holding on aforesaid, all for | 
“the iateres's of civilization, commerce, and 
Christianity.” On tais novel and beautiful 
theory of morals, it follows that if a brutal 
English bargiar oreaks into the house of an in- 
fiiel, slaughters him, takes his preperty, goes 
unhanged to his grave, aad leaves the plander 
to his son, that exemplary youth has a clear 
natural and legal right to it—because, don’t 
you see, he is going to use it to convert the ia- 
tidel’s infitel son, build railroads and churches, 
and set himself up in business! Exquisite 
jastice! Admirable and enligntened 
t the common sense and the 


sense of 


humanity I 


Co” An English paper very truly remarks :-— 
‘‘The Emperor of France is our very good 
friend and ally, but it seems to be on condi- 


thing.’’ 


A LUKEWARM rorTt. He who could not sit 
And sing contented in a desert Isle, 
His audience, the mute trees and wandering winds, 
His joy, the grace and besuty of bis song, 
Should never lift bis voice mong mortal men, 
- Alex Smith, 


Cc} An Irish gentleman being taken ill of 


the yeliow fever at Jamaica, « lady who had 
mariied in that island, in tirectly hinted to him, 
iu the presence of an Irish physician, the pro- 
priety of making a will in a country where 
people are so apt to die. The physician think- 


ing his jadgment called in question, tartly re- 
plied, “ By the mass, madam, I wish you would 
tell me of a place where people da not die, aad 


I will go and end my days there.” 


C7” Mr. Spurgeon the noted preacher im 
England, who fas an audience of eleven thoa- 
sind to hear him on Suoday at the Surrey Gar- 
dens, is ssid to be very ap: at quotations, 


Dunderhead, we 
must not blame the British Barnacles in India 
for the crnelties which they have repudiated, 
,and which they practice no longer, buat we 
must pray for the success of their arms, remem. 
bering that they are now engaged in « enlight- 
ening’ the Hindus, and redeeming India to 
‘civilization, commerce and Christianity.” 
Bear in mind that the England that once trod 
India under her feet in bloody mire, is not the 


Bat 


And,. 


@ 


King of Ava has that of - Lord of Twenty four . 


“an 


ardently desire the | tion that he shall have his own way in every- 


< 


When he was informed that Mrs. Spurgeon 


presented him with twins, he jmmediately ex~ 


claimed : 
Not more than others I deserve, 
But God has gives me more, 
co” A felicity that costs pais, gives de 


con’ent, 
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LETTER FROM PARIS. oon wee nnrse pcs spt INSTINCT IN HORSES. 
| all much the worse for wear, surmounted his 


3. 


—= 


MISFORTUNES OF AN IMPORTER. 
The New York Evening Post furnishes the 








from things in India, where, from his broken 


‘New Publications. 





About a fortnight ago, says the Bristol (Eog- 


i 





—————E SS 





Tae Porrrcat Works or Leon Heyr, 
(Ticknor & Fields, Boston, T. B. Peterson, 


bull, our correspondent having flown across 
the Channel for a few days, and sent us the 





Philedelpbia,) are collected in two litle 
volumes of turquoise-tint and gold. Nothicg 
could be more acceptable to the lovers of 
poetry than this choice edition. I: is perhaps 
unnecessary to say one word in praise of Hunt, 
whose “ Story of Rimini” has been so widely 
read, and whose “ Jaffar,”’ “Abou Ben Ad- 
hem,”’ snd “An Ange! in the House,” are 
« familiar in our mouths as household words.”’ 
The innumerable felicities of thought and 
phrase which star his poems, and the graceful, 
genial, and humane spirit which characterize 
them, are now part of his public fame. It is 
pleasant to remember that Hunt— kind 
Hant,” as Keats calls him—was not, in his 
youth, like many of our young authors, too 
fine a poet to be also a generous and manly 
public spirited man. Like Betang:r, and many 
another of “the kingly race of bards,’”’ he 
spoke bold «« truths to mortal state,’’ and lay in 
prison for it. It was not the least service he has 
rendered to hope and humanity. The beanti- 
ful influences of his poetry have wrought for 
joy and good, these many years, as they will 
for many years to come. 


By the way, as we pass, let us ask how it is | 


that the contemptible libel which connects 


Leigh Hunt with Dickens’ Harold Skimpole in | 


Bleak House, continues to obtain credence ? 
No more ridiculous falsehood was ever circu- 
dated. It is only equalled by that other pre- 
cious bit of “ literary’? gossip which makes Mr. 
8. C. Hall the original of Pecksniff, than which 
mothing could be more absurd or untrue. As 
for Haunt, the public record of his life, to say 
sothing of the amenity and humanity of his 
writings, ought to be suflicient to confound any 
such scandal. We have already seen some of 
the most illustrious literary men of France, and 
Sue is the litest instance, all spotted with ca- 
lumny by the unblushing lies of such vaga- 
bonds as the fellow who called himself Eugene 
de Mirecourt; (we forget his rea! name,) but 
who are these men that are carrying on a simi- 
dar game on a lesser scale in England? They 
ought to be looked aiter, and their counter. 
parts in America also. 





Hints on Heattu, py Dr. W. E. Coarr, 
(Ticknor & Fields, Boston, for sale by T. B. 
Peterson, Phila.,) is a valuable little work, 
written ina fauilliar style, and containing in- 
structions for the preservation of the hair, 
teeth, eyes, skin, feet, hands, etc. All per- 
sons who, on the one hand, wish to preserve 
the minor parts of ths body in health, or who, 
en the other hand, are desirous of maintaining 
or increasing their personal attractions, would 
detter avoid al] quacks and nostrums, and con- 
sult this little volume, the work of a man of 
science, experience and reputation. Here we 
have hints on ventilation, warming houses, 
diet, clothing, sleep, light, bathing, and also 
precise directions regarding the remedy for 
warts, corns, rashes, rheum, itch, baldness, 
decaying teeth, chilblains, bunions, and many 
other things. It isa serviceable book. 





Tae Intvsrratep Fawiry Gyrxwnasium, Br 
R.T. Trartt, M. D., (Fowler & We ls, New 
York,) is a manual of wooij-cuts and direc- 
tions, all having reference to the application of 
gymnastic and vocal exercises for the cure of 
diseases and deformities, and the preservation 
ef health. It is « little work well worth pub- 
lic attention, since it makes scientific exercise 
possible without expense or gymnasium. The 
author has the Greeks on his side, (who knew 


7 how to make strong and beautiful men and wo- 


bei men ) and the best practice of modern Europe. 
Ble quotes the wise Bacon’s word to physicians 


oe 


¢€ 


» clety.”’ 


and teachers—that there is «‘ no disease among 
‘pupils that gymnastics and calisthenics cannot 
cure.”’ It is a truth we need to take to heart 
in this country, so dosed with pathies and quack 
®ostrums. 





, Nornina To Do, (Jas. French & Co, Bos- 
ton,) is a clever hit in rhyme at our “ best so- 
Its moral blends with the moral of 
the story of “ Miss Flora McFlimsey, of Madi- 


son Square,’ the lady we know who had <« no- 


‘jthing to wear,” and whose calamities have been 


pretty widely circulated. 





oa 


clerk. 
%one house ! 
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To Ratuer an Important Exception 


Sarornt’s Priwary Srinparp Speaker, 


-{C. Desilver & Co., Phila.,) is a compilation 


of original and selected pieces of declamation 
for young pupils. 





A Deer-Evep Puitosorner.—A ve ry sedate 
gentleman from the rural districts, yesterday, 
* passing through one of our warehouses on Mar- 


‘red head copper distill’ which obstructed 
his passage. 
“Hive you in store ?’’ inquired our friend of an 
“attache of the house, with an air of great interest. 
$: Three thousand,”’ promptly replied the inter- 


rogated. « Three thousand barrels,’’ repeated | 
>the countiyyman, speaking very deliberately, | 
% “ten fights to the barre! is a low estimate—and | 


how many fights is that?’’ «* Thirty thousand 
fights,” promptly replied the mathematical 
« Thirty thousand fights barrelled up in 
Heavens, what a war is in pros- 
"pective !’? and he passed on ina very brown 
dy.— Nashrille Banner. 





—A Dub- 


52 n paper, in describing a haman body lately 


— — 


b 
the tongue.” 
~jmportan! one. 


discovered in an extraordinary state of preser- 
vation in a peat bog near Mullingar, says that 
s¢ it appeared to be that of a strong muscular 
man, and exhibited no perceptible marks of 
jolence, except that the head was severed 
the neck just on a lioe with the root of 
The exception seems a rather 
Our Hibernian contemporary 
apparently makes light of a somewhat serious 
tuutilation in virtually stating that th» deceased 
person had only had bis head cut of! 


A Prerrry Goor Rir.—A clergyman of our 
acquaintance, being recently in company where 


erpeveral ladies were present, his wife among the 


mber, and the recent crimes of Mrs. Cun- 
mingham becoming th: subject of conversation, 
remarked, with a sort of roguish leer, that 
a woman fell she was far worse in her 
conduct than one of the other sex. “My 
@e busband,”’ replied his wife, “you will 
that the height from which she falls 

ly greater.”°-—Cambridge Chronicle. 
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‘* How many barrels of whiskey 


A VISIT TO HARLEY HOUSE. 

Lonxpos, Aug. 26, 1857. 
| Mr. Editor of the Post: 
| The fame of the Exhibition now drawing so 
|many picture-lovers to Manchester, having 
| drawn your correspondent across the Channel 
for a fortnight’s visit to the busy island as yet 
| the object of such very dubious affection on 

the part of la belle France, I accepted, a few 

days since, an invitation from a friend, high in 
| the good graces of the Queen Mother of Oude 
and her roy: relatives, to visit that dusky po- 
| tentate in the New Road. Harley House, in 
| which party have 
themselves, is a good, large, square dwelling, 
| not at all specially 
| or size, standing in a garden, and a little 
jthrown back from the street. 
| drive goes round the place, policemen mount 
guard at the gates, and a numerous establish- 
| ment of Indian servants and functionsries line 
| the doorways and entrance. The windows «f 
| the upper rooms, occupied by the Queen and 


| 


the ex-royal established 


aristocratic in appearance 


A carriage 


the ladies of her suite, were open, but covered 
| with screens of gauze to keep profane eyes 
from gaining access to the hidden beiaties to 
| whom they gave light and air. 

When our carriage entered the grounds and 
drove to the door, we saw that the steps were 
swarming with Iadian servants, most of them 
in their native garb, but one, who seemed to 
be a sort of steward, or superintendent, was 
dressed es an English servant would be. 


OUR ATTENDANTS. 

The hall, and the rooms opening out of it, 
were literally crammed with ladies, waiting to 
The In 
dian servants received us with low bows, anda 
profusion of smiles; 


be taken up to the majesty up stairs. 


and no sooner were we 
fairly in the hall than down came two of the 
principal personages of the suite —one very fat, 
the other very wiry, but both wearing a sort of 


met us with the same profusion of bows and 
smiles. The fat one offered his arm to my 
attention upon me, and gallantly escorted us 
up stairs, through crowds of Englishwomen in 
bonnets and hoops, and of Jndians in silks and 
cashmeres, and left us at the door of the Pre. 
sence-Chamber drawing-room floor, 
where, every Thursd-y afternoon, her Majesty 
receives the crowds of ladies whom curiosity 
induces to pay hera visit. We were here re. 
ceived by an English woman who, it seems, 
has been for a long time in attendance on the 
Queen; and who had wound herself over, out- 
side her English garments, with an odd sort of 
cloak, that swathed her from head to foot; 
some lovely Indian fabric, very soft, with satin 
stripes, and of a bright yellow color. But not- 
withstanding the beauty of the stuff, the incon 
gruous appearance it gave her made her look 
as though she might have escaped from a sick- 
bed contrary to the doctor’s orders. 
low bundle, whose face and hands alone were 
visible, took us in, and marched us past a 
screen put up across the door to keep profane 
eyes off from the queenly countenance, up 
through the bevy of lady visitors that filled the 
room, and announced us to the Queen, who 
was seated on a low, broad divan, placed across 
the window, with the fat figure of her second 
son on her right hand, and the tall, slender 
youth who styles himself «* Mirza Mohammud 
Hamed Allie, Eldest Son and Heir Apparent of 
His Majesty the King of Oude,” her grandson, 
on her left. 
THE QUEEN OF OUDE. 

The Queen’s name and style are as follows: 

“ Jenabi Auliah Tajara Begum, Queen-Mother 


on the 


he is called, are «* Mirza Mohammud Jowaad 
Allie Sekunder Hashmut Bahadoor, Next Bro- 
ther to His Mijesty the King of Oude ;’’ wero 
himself rejoices in the appellations of «* Sool- 


OvuveE.”’ 


us to sit exactly in front of her; the son, who 


much seeming cordiality. 





askin likeanutmeg, very piercing and intelligent 


| black eyee, retreating forehead, thin black hair | 


dragged back from her forehead, and stiffened 
| out into a sort of projecting handle behind the 


. * ket street, was arrested by a large number of head, this handle being covered with some 


| sort of silk, and the rest of the head looking 


as though never combed with anything but 
| fingers. Her nose is good though rather flat, 
cheek-bones high, and the inside of her lower 
lip isas black, (probably from chewing some- 
thing) as t.ough lined with black clotb. Her 
majesty now resembles nothing so closely es 
an animated mummy, though she has probably 
been a handsome woman in her day. She wore 
a nondescript silk garment, all of one piece, 
covering her trom her neck to her heels ; this gar- 
ment being bordered with alternate stripes of 
red and vellow silk. In her ears were 
looking earrings, not pendant, but sticking 
the top of her ears; tl ey 
oynsist of two or three pearls and an 
Ono her 
bare, brown arms, she wore a number of brace- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
’ 
| 
| 


qucer 


upward behind 
seemed to « 
emerald, stuck upon bits of black wire. 
lets, of large pearls, rubies and emeralds ; mag- 
nificent jewels, but very ill set. She seemed 


to have no linen about her; none at least that 


was visible. She was squitted, rather than 


c 


seated, on the divan; one foot placed on the 


other knee, and ‘er arms nm und her le gs, thus 
The 
dignitied, ungrac ful attitude imaginable. 


THE ROYAL FAMILY. 
The young priace has a handsome oval face, 


most n- 


superposed one on the other. 


with very well-shaped features, fine black eyes, 
and sprouting moustaches ; 
He was attired in 


a very good. look- 
ing young fellow. a sort of 
silk bedgown, with a small cape, the drees 
b ing bordered with rich embroidery of 
pearls, which seemed to be dropping off rapidly, 
being sewn on with common cotton, the ends 
of which were sticking up in every direction, 
minus the pearls. A white muslin under- 
garment, silk trowsers, and embroidered velvet 
‘shoes with turned up toes, completed his cos- 


a 


Our heading this wagk isa little bit of a) 


following entertaining account of 
| excessively tight, and so strapped over with 


| 25th of May, 1857;” and a ‘Reply to the 


| which, under twelve questions, as many hard- 
dressing gown of silk, and shawls which no | 
lady-visitor could look at without envy—who | 


| seven large pages, got up in parliamentary 
friend, the wiry one bestowed the same Indian | 


This yel. | 





| a vest of white silk, and a quantity of soft- 
| looking white muslin under this vest; white 
| kid gloves, and a crown of the same form and 


of Oude ;”” those of her son “ the General,”’ as | materials as the dirty thing he sported at the 


| mounted by a long-tailed bird in good condi- 
Q { yajid Allie Shé CING OF |. : 
tan Mohammud Wajid Allie Shah, Kine or |right-hand end, persons presented to him by 
| the hostess taking the other end, and talkin 
The Queen held out her hand most graci- | : . : c 


; | with him as fur as conversation was practicable 
ously to my friend, and then to me, and caused | 


seems to be styled “the General,’’ and the | 
heir-apparent, also shook hands with us with | 


The Queen is a little withered old woman, with | 


| viously. 


head. The uncle is mountainously fat, with 
heavy, sensual bed features, bad teeth and 
wheezing breath. Under his silk robe he wore 
a sort of waistcoat anc drawers of knitted silk, 


bands of fine white muslin as to bring the en- 
tire anatomy of his person into a state of alio- 
relievo very astounding to English beholders. 
He too, wore a tinsel affair on his head, like 
that of the young prince; a marvellously fine 
emerald, two-thirds the size of a pigeon’s egg, 
hapging down over the centre of his furehead. 
His wife, a coarse, but not stupid looking 
woman of forty, dressed much like the Queen, 
sat cross-legged on a chair beside her exten- 
sive spouse. Being of royal blood, she is 
a'lowed to sit in the presence of the Qae-a, 
though not upon the divan. She was chewing 
something or other incessantly, aud listened 
with great sharpness, though she said nothing. 
The inside of ter lower lip was a dark violet 
color, that of the Queen seemed really to ha-e 
painted black. The princess’s brown 
frequently protruded Seyond her silk 
wrapper; an I was much amused at her long 
straight toes, that had never been distorted by 
European shoemakers, and were set of! with 
numerous ricgs. Her hair was arranged like 
that of the Queen, and her jewels were of 
similar costliness, and equally ili-set. 


been 


foot 


When we rose to go, the three Royal per- 
sonages again shook hands with us, with great 
illability; and we were shown out by Yellow 
Bundle, ho begged me to accept, “ from ber 
Majesty the Quecn,”’ three printed docaments 
relative to their claims upon the kingship of 
Oude. 

They were “ The Oade Catechism; or an- 
swers to questions concerniog Oude, its his- 
tory and its wrongs,’’ a pamphlet entitled 
« His Majesty the King and Royal Fanily of 
Oude, Petition presented by Sir Fitzroy Kelly, 
to the House of Commons, on Monday, the 


charges against the King of Oude.’’ The firs: 
of these is a mere tract of eight pages, in 


ships and wrong-doings are charged upon the 
East India Company and the Home Govern. 
ment; the second is along affair of twenty. 


style, w.th a running commentary of marginal 
notes; the third is a native production, in very 
bad English, printed at Calcutta, and much more 
extensive, consisting of fifty-eight large pages, 
filled with seemingly strong refutations of the 
charges on which the ex-king was deposed, 
and apparently proving that that potentate is 
one of the firmest and most loyal supporters of 
English rule in India, and a victim to the bad 
faith and cupidity of the Company. It cannot 
be denied that these publications do seem to 
make outa strong case for the Oude family; 
I learned from my friend, the ‘‘ sympathi- 
ser,’ that his relatives in the New Road were 
much discouraged by the attitude maintained 
towards them by the British Government, and 
especially distressed at the fact of the Queen 
being not allowed to take with her an inter- 
preter at the interview which, after long de- 
lay, she had been permitted to have with Her 
Majesty just before my visit. 


A TETE-A-TETE WITH ROYALTY. 

A few days after the visit recorded above, 
I saw the young prince at an evening party at 
the house of the lady under whose wing I had 
made it. He was accompanied by one of the 
superior personages of his suite, who sat be- 
hind him during the evening, and by servants 
who waited in the landing-place outside the 
drawing-room, and in the hall below. He 
wore a sort of long cloak, with small cape, of 
silk and gold, bordered with gold lace; trow- 
sers of dark silk, black cloth European boots, 


reception of his grandmamma, but fresh, and 
shiny with abundance of gold lace, and sur- 


tion. Ile sat on the sofa all the evening, at the 


where one party knows next to nothing of the 
languige used. A squab, placed near this sofa, 
and reserved for the use of persons presented 
to him, made a sort of imperium in imperio of 
which the prince was the chief attraction. See- 
ing the place beside him vacant, I requested 
my friend to induct me duly iato it that I 
might talk to him. She did so, reminding him 
that I had been to the Queen a day or two pre- 
He received me very graciously, 
smiling and bowing, but not rising, which 
none of them do. I began forthwith to ques- 
tion him about his impressions of Europe, and 
was much surprised at the sudden dryness and 
indifference of his manner. To all my inquiries 
and remarks he would merely answer a ‘ yes,’’ 
ora “no,”’ turning his back upon me the mo- 
ment he had spoken. I was much puzzled by 
his ungraciousness in return for my well-meant 
attempts to get him to talk, when it suddenly 
occurred to me that my friend had addressed 
him as ‘Prince’? and «* your Highness,”’ and 
that my unthinking omission of these titles 
was probably the cause of his coldness and re- 
serve. I therefore set to work to repair the 
omission; and beginning anew with a respect- 
ful inquiry after the health of her Majesty the 
Queen, I be-“ princed’’ and be- highnessed”’ 
him in the most liberal manner. The effect of 
this change was moagical. The smiles and 
graciousness at orce came back, and he listen- 
ed in the most amiable manner to all my re- 





marks, doing his best with the small amount of | 
English at his command to reply to my queries. 
He has a thoroughly lazy Oriental manner | 
speaking, but is not without a| 
He is a very superior per- | 
and is certainly not de-| 


and way of 
certain dignity. 
his uncle; 
intelligence, though I could not/| 


son to 
ticient in 
help fancying that an ¢xpression of latent craft | 
and cruelty was visible in his han jsome fe «tures, | 
as well as in the gross, repulsive face of his 
uncle, the more solid countenance of the prin- 
cess, and the eager black eves of the Queen. 
He told me that the ladies had seena good | 
deal of London in their carriage, and that he 
had been about in the same way seeing all the 
monuments, kc. He expressed great admira- 


tion of London, of the parks, buildings, opera, 





and music, which he said were very different 





me. He, however, admitted that travel, and 
international intercourse would modify In- 
dian life and manners; but when I asked 
him whether it did not seem to him much more 
reasonable and agreeable for ladies to go to 
parties, and to move freely about the world as 
we did here, instead of being shut up in harems 
as in some parts of the East, he seemed exces- 
sively diverted, and turning round to bis at- 
tendant, repeated what I had said, and went 
off into a long fit of laughter in which the at- 
tendant accompanied him. Not to be cheated 
of my answer, I waited till their laughing. seve- 
ral times renewed, seemed to have subsided, 


land) Times, a Mr. King, carrying on the busi- 
ness of a baker at Sibland, near Thornbury, 


which his horse had been grazing, for the pur- 
pose of getting him home, and, as he bad been 
in the habit of doing, opened the gate and al- 
lowed the animal to proceed home by itself, 


dismay that it had not arrived. Mr. Kiog im- 
mediately set about making inquiries, and found 
it had passed Gravesend, which is rear to Sib- 
land, and appeared to be proceeding towards 
Itchinton. Mr. King, being necessitated to at- 


went, in the morning of the day, to a field in 


but on his return shortly after he found to his | 


following as the personal experience of an im- 
porting merchant of that city, daring the last 
days of . agust, which will be appreciated by 
| many men in business, and even its perusal 
| cannot fail to suggest prudence and economy. 
| It is a daily history in all times of monetary 
| stringency : 

‘* Avcrst 18th, °57.—Refused discounts st 
bank. Couldn't raise money to pay duties, 
and obliged to warchonse a valuable impor- 
tation of goods. Casbier says come again next 
offering day. 21lst.—Went and found matters 
ten times worse. Saw the President, who told 








tend to his business, dispatehed a man to trace 
and if possible overtake the horse. The man 
succeeded in tracing it for some distance, and | 
was informed it was proceeding at a gallop. 
Mr. King, for upwards of a week, nsed every | 





and then returned to the charge, asking him 
whether he would think it pleasanter if all the 
ladies were excluded from the drawing rooms | 
on the present occasion, and if it woud not be | 
very dull and stupid, if the party were made up 
of gentlemen? Bat I only lost my labor; the 
subject seemed so utterly ludicrous to him, and 
threw him into such uncontro}lable laughter, 
that [ could only laugh too at the oddity of his 
mirth, and dropped the subject. He complain- 
ed much of the heat, saying that, though hotter 
in India, the houses were better aired, and the 
heat more bearable. Ile also sh wed me a 
supe’b gold watch and chain he had purchased 
at Dent’s, showirg me the name of that emi- | 
nent mak:«r with as much satisfaction as it wa 
ever poiated out by a genuine cockney. The} 
chain, he inf -rwed me, was made for hin; and 
was certainly a magnificent affuir. Instead of 
mere links, it consists of a vine-leaf and grapes, 
forming a thick spray half an inch long, of gold 
of various shades, and alike on both sides; 
these sprays alternate with a little rosette, or 
medallion, to which they attached by links. In 
design and workmansbip this chain is extremely 
beautiful; in fact unique, quite an object of art, 
and must have cost an immense sum. 

The recent occurrenc-s in India, can hardly 
have raised the spirits of the present occu- 
pants of Harley House; they have seen 
enough of England to judge of the hopeless- 
nets of any attempt to subvert her rule in the 
East, and to feel that should the charge of 
complicity be proved against the King of Oude, 
all hope of a restoration of their dynasty will 
have been destroyed. QUANTUM. 











Deatu IN THE TEA PotT—lPROFITABLE AND 
UsrproritanLe Tea Tastinc.—A New York 
correspondent gives the following particulars 
of the effect of ‘tea tasting’? and sampling 
upon the constitutions of those engaged in the 
business : 

The death of a famous tea broker in this city 
lately, calls to mind the curious nature of his 
business. I wonder if any of your readers at 
the West know that their fastidiousness in the 
choice of the herb which cheers, but not ine- 
briates, is the cause of the establishment of a 
profession called ‘tea tasting’’—which is as 
certain death to a man as the continued prac- 
tice of opium eating? The success of the tea 
broker or taster depends upon the trained ac. 
curacy of his nose and palate, his experience 
in the wants of the American market, and a 
keen business tact. If he has these qualities 
in high cultivation, he may make $20,000 to 
$40,000 per annum while he lives, and die of 
ulceration of the lungs. He overhauls a cargo 
of tea, classifies it, and determines the value of 
each sort. In doing this, he first looks at the 
color of the Jeaf, and the general cleanliness 
of it. He next takes a quanti'y of the herb in 
his hand, and breathing his warm breath on it, 
snuffs up the fragrance. In doing this, he 
draws into his lungs a quantity of irritating and 
stimulating dust, which is by no means whole- 
some. Then sitting down at the table in his 
ottice, on which is a long row of little porce- 
lain cups and a pot of hot water, he “draws” 
the tea and tastes the infusion. In this way 
he classifies the different sorts to the minutest 
shade, marks the different prices, and is then 
ready to compare his work with the invoice. 
The skill of these tasters is fairly marvellous, 
but the effect of the business on their health 
is, as I have said, ruinous. They grow lean, 
Lervous and consumptive 





Coroner Connery Ovrpone.—The Indian- 
apolis Journal is publishing a series of sketches 
of early trials and occurrences in Indians, 
some of which are particularly rich. The fol- 
lowing, entitled ‘* Coroner Connery Outdone,”’ 
is one of ’em:— 

The recent mockery in* the Dr. Burdell case 
at New York, before Coroner Connery, which 
filled the papers of that city and a gaping pub- 
lic with the morning news, for two months, and 
ended in smoke, brings to my recollection a 
case of equal magnitude in early Indiana, ex- 
cept that no Mrs. Cunningham nor Mr. Eckel 
had been suspected of spiriting away the im- 
mortal from the mortal part of the body, over 
which the inquest was heli. A man was found 
dead one cold morning, with his skull broken, 
lying in the woods. He had been seen the 
night before considerably intoxicated. The 
body was frozen. An inquest was held before 
noon of the same day, before Coroner Clifford. 
The jury formed a hollow square—the body in 
the centre. Coroner Clifford—** Gentlemen of 
the inquest, there are three things to be con- 
sidered when a man commits suicide by killing 
his neighbor. First, did he come to his death 
by tucidence ? Second, did he come to his death | 
by accidence? Third, did he come to his death 
by the hands of the incendiary ? Look at that 
body, gentlemen, and return your verdict.’’ 
The jury counselled nearly five minutes. « We, 
the jury, find that the deceased came to his 
death by incidence, having put too much water | 
in his whiskey, causing him to freeze last 
night.’’ 








| 
Tue Last Scenes or roe Revorvrioxy.—The | 
fall of Yorktown was the signal for an outburst | 
of triumphant jubilee in America. Far differ- 
ent was the feeling of the British Ministry when | 
news of the event reached the other side of the 
Atlantic. Lord George Germain was the first | 
to announce it to Lord North at his office in} 
Downing Street. “ And how did he take it ?”’ | 
was the inquiry. «“ As he would have taken 8) 
ball in the breast,”’ replied Lord George ; “ for | 


he opened his arms, exclaiming wildly as he | 


paced up and down the apartment, ‘Oh, God, 
it is all over!’ ”"—Irring’s Life of Washington. 


| kept the publie road leading toward Vanéalia, 


means, by advertising in the Hue and Cry and 
otherwise, to recover his missing horse, but | 
without avail. A few days since he received a | 
letter from a gentleman residing at St. George, | 
near Bristol, giving him the welcome news that 
the animal was safe. This gentleman owned 
the horse for some time, and parted with it four 
years since. From inquiries made, it appears | 
that the horse proceeded by the most direct | 
road across the country, and with its best speed | 
atrived at his old quarters, which it had mn 
visited for four years, in the afternoon of the | 
day it strayed from Mr. King. 
Instances of lke sagacity in the horse are not | 
uncommon. A friend of ours hired a horse in | 


| Jacksonville (Illinois) to go to the southern | 


part of the country, a neighborhood where the 
horse had never been before. While there he 
escaped from the stable, leaped the fence, and 
disappeared. It was supposed he had returned 
to Jacksonville, where he had been stabled and 
used for three years. On inquiry, no trace 
was found of him in that direction. A rumor 
was brought by a traveller who knew the horse 
that he had beem seen making his way toward | 
the southern part of the State; he sometimes 





and sometimes took to the trackless prairie, but 
always bent southward. At one place he was 
headed off im a lane a mile long, between two 
farms. He turned short, galloped north to the 
end of the farm, shot down the open prairie, 
hugging the fence all the way, and then held 
on his way south again. He was bound for 
home, the place of his colt-hood, where he had 
not been for several years, and guided by his 
instinct he traversed the State, going a route 
unknown to him, but unerringly reaching his 
old range. He was recovered there some time | 
after his escape, when it was ascertained that 
he had taken almost a bee-line from his strange 
quarters in Morgan county to the home where 
he was foaled in the southern part of the State. 

A gentleman from Tennessee related to us a 
story of a horse of his own, illustrative of this 
remarkable instinct in this noble animal. He 
purchased a horse in a portion of the State 
separated from his own region by mountiins 
and rivers, and took him home bya route ex- 
tending nearly a hundred and fifty miles. He 
placed him in a pasture lot for the night, but 
in the morning the horse was gone. Ina few 
days it was ascertained that he had returned 
that very night to his old home, reaching there 
by light. He had taken a straight course 
acros he country, swimming rivers and cross- 
ing the mountain. On his arrival he showed 
sigus of great fatigue, havi: g travelled a dis- 
tance of sixty or seventy miles during the 
night, following unerringly the point of the 
compass to which he desired to go. His me- 
mory would of course have served him in re- 
tracing the route by which he hadcome. But, 
guided by the same instinct which conducts the 
bee, after long wandering and laden w th his 
sweet burden, in a line mathematically straight 
from the last flower he ravishes to his cell, this 
horse, in the darkness of the night, over un- 
known paths, returned by the shortest course 
to his home.—S?¢. Louis Republican. 





Givina THE ATLANTIC CABLERS THEIR GRUEL. 
—The blunt and hearty indignation of the fol- 
lowing paragraph—particularly of its conclu- 
ding line—makes one scream with laughter. 
We find it in the Ohio Farmer : 

‘¢ The breaking of the Atlantic cable was an 
instance of gross, unpardonable, stupendous, 
silly stupidity. Before the sailing of the squad- 
ron, several experiments had been made of the 
effect of tightening the brakes, while the ves- | 
sel was in motion, and the cable being payed 
out; and invariably the cable snapped, as one 
many times its strength must have done, the 
momentum of the vast vessel being uncontrol- | 
lable fora time. What utter madness, there- | 
fore, for the engineer to repeat this experiment 
in deep water, more than three hundred miles | 
from the Irish coast, simply because he thought | 
the cadle going out too fast. Why did not 
the fool let it go? There were five hundred | 
miles of it to spare. The fellow should be | 
submerged.’’ 








| 


Aw Imperr1at Boor.—The Florence corres- 
pondent of the London Morning Post says :— 
There is a story of an imperial highness walt- | 
aing thrice in the same eveniog with an English 
lady at the Court of Berlin. She naturally 
felt, and frankly expressed herself highly flat- 
tered by the compliment. ‘I did not intend it 
as a compliment,’’ was the answer. ‘ Then,” 
said the lady, somewhat rebuffed, “ vour high- 
ness must be very foni of dancing.” «I de- 
test dancing,’ was the still unsatisfactory re- 
sponse. Undeterred by her ill success, our 
fair countrywoman still prosecuted her in- 
quiries. «« What, then, may I ask, can be your 
imperial highness’s motive for dancing?” 
«« Madam,” was the exalted personage’s reply, 
*«T dance to perspire !”” 





09> The Boston Post lately gave the follow- 
ing practical turn to the spiritual contro- 
versy :—“ We offer a reward of five dollars a 
day to any rappers who will not move a table 
in our dining-room, but cover it with a dinner 
for five persons, at three P. M. each day in the 
week, and then quietly withdraw while our in- 
teresting family devours it. This shoving round 
empty tables does no good. Mest—meat is 
the thing.’’ 

C7” I have found by experience that they 
who have spent all their lives in cities, contract 
not only an effeminacy of habit, but of think- 
ing.—Goldsmith. 

{> Mr. Dubois is so sceptical, that he won't 
believe even the report of a cannon. 


| Couldn’t get it renewed for a dollar. 


me I deserved to be pinched for importing so 
heavily, and that I needm’t come there again 
for six weeks. Couldn't disconnt a dollar. 
Concluded to call on B. and borrow a few thou- 
sands. Found note on my desk from B. beg- 
ging me to lend him some money or he would 
break. Tried C. Same luck. 224.—-Pitched 
out at another bank. Custemers in, wanting 
to see that fresh importation. Spent three 
hours trying to borrow enowgh to pay the du- 
ties. Nosuccess. 24th.—Ohie Life and Trust 
Co. failed. Tried to sell paper in the street at 
three per cent. a month. No buyers. Forta- 
nate remittance from the West—know the post 
mark—Jones is a good fellow. Draft—five 
thousand dollars—on the Trust Company! 
2th.—Note on collaterals due at the bank. 
Made 
temp ay loan. Stocks down 2) per cent. 
Best e€curities unsaleable at half price. 25th. 
—Loan called in. Begin to feel choky in the 
throat. No appetite. Tried to sell out my 
importation of dry goods at twenty per cent. 
loss. Nobody any money to buy. Went home 
sick. 27th.—Resolved never to put myself in 
the power of the banks again. Miserable in- 
stitutions. Spent the whole day trying to bor- 
row, and barely escaped protest. My own 
notes stuck in my face at three per cent. a 
month. Overheard broker say “« You’re a gone 
man, if you can't take your own paper at that 
price.’ Feel very much so, but got to keep a 
stiff upper lip. 28th.—Four bankers failed. 
Times worse than 1837. Feet sore with run- 
ning about to raise money. Can’t collecta 
dollar from the country. Everybody out on 
the same business—all borrowers, no lenders, 
Desk full of bills receivabte, perfectly useless. 
Specie line of the banks dows to nine millions. 
Wish I’d never seen a piece of foreign dry 
goods. Would have been as easy as an old 
shoe if I had not imported. I had no business 
to build that new house; the old one was good 
enough. Ought to have been content with 
moderate things, and lived on half the money. 
Store rent too high. Obliged to spread out teo 
much on credit to pay expenses. 29th— 
Neighbor failed. Bank failed. Friend called 
to ask if the rumor of my failure was true. 
Air black with foul reports. Half past two 
P. M., account overdrawn, and notes unpaid.’” 





(From the N. Y. Post, 5th inst ) 


A SAD PICTURE OF MORALS IN----U TAH, 


OF COURSE. 


Complaints having been made against one 
Sarah Sands for keeping a disorderly house in 
Eleventh street, Justice Wood issued a war- 
rant, and Captain J. W. Hartt, of the 17th pre- 
cinct, with a posse of officers, last night pro- 
ceeded to arrest the inmates. The house has 
a spacious yard, decorated with flowers, and 
presents a fine external appearance. It has 
long borne the reputation of a house of assig- 
nation of the highest order. 

The captain entered with his warrant, and 
made a clear sweep, arresting the keeper and 
every person upon the premises, twenty-one in 
all. He was not a little surprised to find seve- 
ral members of the church to which he be- 
longs, with whom he has long partaken the 
Sacrament, as well as others whose reputation 
in the community has heretofore been regarded 
as irreproachable among them. 


The greatest consternation prevailed, when 
these visitors suddenly found themselves in the 
hands of the oflicers of the law. They begged 
and pleaded with the greatest earnestness to be 
allowed to escape, offering every imaginable 
excuse for their presence. One man declared 
that if he were to be exposed it would ruin his 
family and kill his wife, who was in feeble 
health, at home. But the captain was inex- 
orable, and allowed none to escape upon any 


| plea. 


There was soon a great fluttering among cer- 
tain outside parties, who, for some reason 
known to themselves if not to others, took ex- 
traordinary interest in the affair, and used their 
utmost endeavor to get the party clear. It is 
said that a man who figures largely in the af- 
fairs of our city, and whose voice is potent im 
the sacred precincts of Tammany, with one of 
Mayor Wood's old police captains, took an ac- 
tive part in the proceedings, and pleaded the 
cause of the most prominent of the prisoners. 


| It is even said that they went or sent some 


one after Justice Wood, to open the prison 
doors. 

However this may be, Jastice Wood made 
his appearance about two o’clock this morning, 
and the three or four for whom these men are 
said to have especially interested themselves, 
were forthwith discharged, and allowed to go 
home to their families. Others appeared in 
behalf of unfortunate friends, and the Justice 
finally discharged all the men before going 
home, while the keeper and some of the giris 
were commi:ted for ¢ xamination. 

Captain Hartt, in his return, says :—< The 
scene that presented itself upon entering the 
house almos! beggard description. There were 
seen girls scarcely out of their teens, and men 
whose heads are beginning to whiten with the 
frost of time, imploring to be saved from ex- 
posure for their families’ sake—a sad and me- 
lancholy commentary upon the morals of our 
city. The anguish and confusion of face ex- 
hibited by many, were sufficient to move the 
stoutest heart, and formed an impressive lesson 
of the truth of the saying, ‘the way of the 
transgressor is hard.’ ”’ 

The parties arrested all gave fictitious names. 
Several were known to the officers as men of 
wealth and high social position. 





(> Willis, in his « Sunnyside Letter,”’ gave 
a remark of Irving’s that is well worth remem- 
bering in landscape gardening, that a tree ig 
only to be cut down whea the picture it hidea 


is worth more than the tree. 
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NIGHT SCENE IN NORWAY. 
[Sua Encravine.) 

We look this week at night in the frozen 
and the temperate zones. Our picture repre- 
sents a scene in the wild region of Schuetshat- 
ten, Norway. The cold, full-orbed moon, 
large and lustrous in a dark. blue sky sprinkled 
with glinting stars, pours a frigid glery over the 
glittering peaks that lift their giant masses up 
from the abysses of mist into the awful spaces 
of the Arctic midnight, and gives form and 
color to the rugged rocks and gleaming fie!ds 
below. In what wierd, unearthly splendor 
brood the vast shapes of the strange, iMimi- 
table solitade! No sound disturbs the dream- 
ing hush of the luminous atmosphere, save 
the hoarse bay of the wolves far beneath, 
tracking their ravin over the illuminated snow. 
The pallid peaks that loom largely from the 
mist, the sombre, shaded, clear-cut masses of 
the foreground, the vast blue midnight ov. r- 
arching all, the cold ard awful brightness of the 
winter moon, and the savage beasts that s'isk 
swiftly in Hts supernatural light on the tra:) of 
their prey,—all scem to belong to another 
world—a world removed from our evmmon- 
place sphere of comfort, occupation, routine, 
and ease— 


¢ a wild, wierd clime that lieth sub?ime 
Out of Space, out of Time!’ 


AN INGENIOUS EXPEDIENT. 





Scacazzone, a celebrated Italian wit, return- 
ing one day from Rome, found himself, when 
witbin a short distance of Sienra, without cash 
enough to purchase a dinner. But resolved 
not to go without one if he could avoid it, he 
very quietly walked into the nearest inn, and 
appearing quite a stranger, he demanded a 
room in which to dine alone. He next ordered 
whatever he considered most likely to prove 
agreeable to himself, without the least sparing 
his purse, as the good host believed, and eat 
and drank everything of the best. When he 
had at length finished his wine, and refreshed 
himself with a short nap fer his journey, he 
rang the bell, and with a very unconcerned alr, 
asked the waiter for his bill. This being hand. 
ed to him, “ Waiter,”’ he cried, “can you tell 
me anything relating to the laws of this place ?”’ 

«On, yes, signor, I dare say ;” for a waiter 
is never at a loss. 

«For instance,” continued Scacazzone, 
«¢ what does a man forfeit by killing another ?”’ 


« His life, signor, certainly,’’ said the waiter. 

« But if he only wounds another badly, not 
mortally, what then ?”’ 

“Then,” returned the waiter, “as it may 
happen, according to the nature of the provo- 
cation and the injury.” 

«¢ And lastly,’’ continued the guest, “if you 
only deal the fellow a sound box upon the ear, 
what do you pay for that ?” 

«For that,” echoed the waiter, “it is here 
about ten livres, signor; no more.’’ 

« Then send your master to me,” cried Sca- 
cazzone. “ Be quick, begone !’’ 

Upon the good host’s appearance, his wily 
guest conducted himself in such a manner, 
uttering such accusations against extortion, 
such threats, and such vile aspersions upon his 
host’s house, that on Scacazzone purposely 
bringing their heads pretty close in contact, the 
landlord, unable longer to bear his taunts, lent 
him rather a severe cuff. 

*] am truly obliged to you,” cried the 
happy Scacazzone, taking him by the hand; 
‘¢this is all I wanted with you—truly obliged 
to you, my good host, and will thank you for 
the change. Your bill here is eight livres, and 
the fine upon your assault is ten; however, if 
you will have the goodness to pay the difference 
to the waiter, as I find I shall reach the city 
very pleasantly before evening, it will be quite 
right.” 


ECCENTRIC CHARACTERS. 


Shall I tell of the horrible old Scotch pro- 
fessor in mathematics, whose dreams were of 
right angled triangles, and who nightly thrashed 
his second wite because she could not master 
Greek? How he hammered it into her head 
with—* Alpha, woman! I tell yc the first Mrs. 
M. spoke Greek divinely!”? How, fusty and 
ancient in his ideas, he looked upon al! modern 
literature and wit as foolish and insipid, quo- 
ting Socrates, and nobody knows who not be- 
asides, in support of his opinion? How he loved 
te set down a punster by sa ying—*< Call that a 
poon,sir? I tell you what wasapoon. When 
Alsibiades asted Socrates whether it was true 
that a raven would live a hundred and forty 
years, the latter told him that he had better 
keep one and try! Ha! now, sir, that’s a poon, 
sir !—that’s a real poon!’’ Shall I further dilate 
upon how when a boy asked him innocently 
why it happened that so little mention was 
made in Scripture of so important a character 
as Pontius Pilate, the doctor gravely replied— 
«« Puntius Pilate, sir, was a young dandy inthe 
streets of Rum (Rome), sir. He lived, sir, at 
147 Tiber street, Rum, sir. He was a wild 
young man, sir, till his friend Agoostos tuk 
him by the hand, sir, and appointed him gover- 
nor of Jerusalem ?’’ Shal) I further tell how 
he hated all females to intrude upon his studies, 
and invariably told us boys to “take that wo- 
man away” when a little girl, only three years 
old, came playing into the room? Lastly, 
shall I tell how, so sure as quarter-day came, 
the learned doctor sallied forth for the receipt 
of some mysterious income or pension, one- 
half of which was forthwith expended in cer. 
tain strong dilutions that sent him recling 
home, whilst the other was laid out upon 
tabies, for which he had an extravagant mania, 
and which never could be got into his house, 
excepting through the windows? Or how, on 
such occasions, brought up by some ditch, the 
doctor would lie and contemplate the stars, 
uatil some wary policeman, expostulating upon 
the lateness of the hour, received for reply— 
«¢ Get away, man, or I'll kick ye to my fut! 
Don't ye see that I’m taking the angle of yon- 
der star?’ 








All these are stitched together and bound up | 
with my recollections of good but eccentric Dr. | 


M.—now, ales, many years gathered to his | 
fathers.— Beniley’s Miscellany. 





6” Old Sir James Herring was remonstra- 
ted with for not rising earlier: «1 can make | 
tip my mind to it,” said be, « but cannot make | 


up my body.” 
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AN INVOCATION. 


BY ANNIE CHAMBERS BRADFORD. 


Beneath the tulip tree, 
Ob, Spirit I adore! 

Come, while the evening sbadows hide 
The clouds on yonder shore ; 

Above the waters dim, 
Night, like a dark bird, broods, 

And like a mourner, the low wind 
Sobs in the lonely woods. 


From human love, my soul 
In silent sorrow turns ; 

And while Antares, through the trees 
Like a red watch- fire burns, 

W ith lifted face, I cry 
Beneath the tulip tree, 

Oh, Spirit of the Beautiful, 
Vouchsafe to dwell with me. 


Love’s flowers are very sweet, 
But blossom to decay ; 

Love's singing birds are gay and bright, 
But mocking birds are they ; 

Twine with thy spirit bands, 
Immortelles for my head, 

And sing thy deatbless spirit songs 
Around my midnight bed. 


Bend low thy blessed eyes ! 
They have no human ray 

To mock me with the treacherous light 
That kindles to betray— 

Oh! fold thy pinions white 
Around my weary heart, 

Ard say, though human love forsake 
You never will depart. 


Teach me the sacred love 
That whispers in the trees, 

That writes within the lily’s cup 
Its strange, deep mysteries ; 

Lift to my thirsting lips 
The cup of Thought divine! 

Its pure cool draught is sweeter far 
Than all Love's sparkling wine. 


Oh, rare and radiant guest! 
Oh, Spirit, I adore! 
W hi.e sombre evening shadows hide 
The clouds on yonder shore, 
W ith lifted face I cry 
Beneath the tulip tree, 
Ob, Spirit of the Beautiful 
Forever dwell with me! 





Wet Sai, Cnartes Lamp!—Pat was the 
allusion made by Charles Lamb when reproach- 
ed for. attending a certain wedding, to give 
away the bride, in his customary suit of sables. 
One of “the handsome Miss T 8” told 
him this was a solecism. ‘She was pleased 
to say that she had never seen a gentleman be- 
fore me give away a bride, in black. Now 
black,’’ continues Elia, “ bas been my ordinary 
apparel so long—indeed, I take it to be the 
proper costume for an author—the stage sanc- 
tions it—that to have appeared in some lighter 
color would have saised more mirth at my ex- 
pense than the anomaly had created censure. 
But I could perceive that the bride’s mother, 
and some elderly ladies present, (God bless 
them!) would have been we'l content, if I had 
come in any other color than that. But I got 
over the omen by a lucky apologue, which I 
remembered out of Pilpay, or some Indian 
author, of all the birds beiog invited to the lin- 
net's wedding, at which, when all the rest came 
in their gayest feathers, the raven alone apolo- 
gised for bis cloak because ‘be had no other.’ 





This tolerably reconciled the elders.”’ 





Cnartorre Bronte’s “ Masesrican Hian 
Scory.”’—I know that if women wish to escape 
the stigma of husband seeking, they must act 
and look like marble or clay—oold, expression- 
less, bloodless : for every appearance of feel 
ing, of joy, sorrow, friendliness, antipathy, ad- 
miration, disgust, are alike construed by the | 
world into the attempt to hook a husband. | 
Never mind! well-meaning women have their | 
own consciences tocomfort them afterall. Do not 
therefore, be too much afraid of showing 5 our- 
self as you are, affectionate and good: hearted ; 
do not too harshly repress sentiments and feel- | 
ings excellent in themselves because you fear | 
that some puppy may fancy that you are letting | 


| them come out to fascinate him; do not con- 


demn yourself to hve only by halves, because 


| if you showed too much anima‘ion some prag- 


matical thing in breeches might take it into his 
pate to imagine that you designed to dedicate 


| your life to his inanity.—Jane Eyre. y 


sider the growth of opinion in any one man’s 


| sent life, or in the past history ; how strange to 


HOW TO DEAL WITH THE PLAGUE | 


OF MICE. 


A good trap? That soon ceases to be of 
much eflect. Cats? They are a nuisance in 
themselves, unless where trained as pets. Poi- 
son? That is dangerous. Listen a minute, 
and I will tell you of a plan of a very simple 
nature, which experience teaches me is effi- 
cient. On entering the house the writer now 
occupies—a rather old one, as it was built in 
the reign of James II.—the floors and shelves 
exhibited the usual proofs to eye and nose that 
they were a haunt of large numbers of mice. 
It seemed hopeless to trust to the ordinary re- 
medies. Thinking over what else could be 
done, I bethought me that, if it could be made 
not worth their while to remain, the mice would 
be sensible enough to desert the house for bet- 
ter quarters. It was resolved, therefore, to act 
upon the principle, that prevention is better 
than cure. The reader must excuse a some- 
what minute detail on a domestic subject of no 
small importance. We charced to have a 
thoroughly cleanly and rather reasonable cook 
at the time, who, though fond enough of her 
own way in most other things, did me tho favor 
to let me have mine in this affair, and to carry 
out my plan with the greatest strictness and 
fidelity. On that very eveniog, after the last 
meal at night, every crumb of bread was care- 
fully swept from the table, dresser, and kiteben 
floor, and the sink was carefully sluiced and 
cleansed from all culinary debris. The sweep- 
ings were thrown, not into the dirt-heap, but 
into the kitchen fire, so as to insure their per- 
fect destruction. This was done regularly 
every night; and of course the mice soon 
found out there was nothing for them to eat, 
excepting a trifling morsel of cheese in a com- 
mon trap, by which a few were caught. In 
about a fortnight, one weakly mouse was 
caught by the hand; but from that time to the 
present—about a year and a hak—not a trace 
of a mouse has been visible, though they have 
been heard running behind the wainscoting in 
some parts of the house. No trouble has been 
taken to stop up the mouse-holes, which re- 
main as st first; not a single cat has been 
known to enter the house, and no dog has been 
kept. It is evident that what is carelessly left 
on the floors, &c., of meal rooms, constitutes 
the chief support of mixe; and if the trouble 
were tason to deprive them of this they would 
soon be so far reduced in numbers as to be rarely 
seen or heard. Hvery occupant of a house 
might, at all events, in this way compel the mice 
to migrate to less cleanly ard less pains- taking 
neighbors; and if the custom of removing 
every particle of food from the floor every 
evening were established in all houses, as it 
very easily might be, the propagation of these 
troublesome little animals wouls nearly cease 
in large towns; at all events, those which did 
exist would confine themselves to their proper 
habitats, the drains and sewers. An unlooked- 
for additional benefit, moreover, cf a similar 
kind, was the result of this practice, which 
may possibly be mentioned on another occa- 
sion.—Chambers's Journal. 


A Finety Evaporatep Tuovaut.—Con- 
mind; how crudely the opinion is formed at 
first in his thought; how he is affected by dis 
cussion with friends, by controversy with sin- 


cere opponents, by some remote analogy in pre- 


say, when his mind has apparently been disen- 
gaged from the subject, he finds, ali of a sud- 
den, great growth or change of opinion has 
been going on in him, so that it seems as if he 
had been thisking while he had been sleeping. 
Then, if the miad of this man is of deep and 





fertile soil, how all the beautiful induences of 
literature, of natural scenery, of science and of | 
art, enlarge and modify the growing opinion, 

hardly now to be called by so small a name as | 
an opinion, but a cause; how this thought is | 
moditied by chance remaris from bis feilows, | 
which were not meant to influence him—those | 
remarks which tell so much upon most of us, 


own.— Helps’ Spanish Conquest. 


POETICAL PATCHWORK. 


[The Portland Transcript’s gay sprite—Mist—con- 
tributes the following cento, which Is the best we have 
ever seen, since it has sentiment and connection :}— 


Lowell. 
Hood. 
Wordsworth. 
Eustman. 


I only know she came and went 
Like troutlets in a pool, 

She was a phantom of delight, 
And I was like a fool ! 


‘‘ One kiss, dear maid,’’ I said, and sighed, 

—Coleridge. 

Longfellow. 
Stoddard. 
Tennyson. 


** Out of those lips unshorn!’’ 
She shook her ringlets round her head, 
And laughed in merry scorn. 


Ring out, wild belle, to the wild sky, Tennyson, 
You bear them, oh, my heart” 
Tis twelve at night by the castle clock, 


Beloved, we must part! 


Alice Cary. 
Coleridge. 
Alice Cary. 


*¢ Come back, come back,’’ she cried in grief, 
—Camphell. 
‘* My eyes are dim with tears— 
How shall ) live through all the days, 


All through a hundred years ?”’ 


Bayard Taylor. 
Mrs. Osgood. 
TS. Perry. 


Hood. 
Hoyt. 
Mrs. Edwards. 


Cornwall. 


’T was in the prime of summer time 
She blest me with her hand, 

We strayed together deeply blest, 
Into the Dreaming Land. 


The laughing bridal roses blow, 
To dress her dark-brown hair, 
No maiden may with her compare, 

Most beautiful, most rare! 


Patmore. 
Bayard Taylor 
Brailsford. 


Read, 


I clasped it on her sweet, cold hand, 
The precious yolden link, 

I calmed her fears, and rhe was calm, 
‘* Drink, pretty creature, drink !'’ 


Browneng 
Smith 
Coleridge 
Wordsworth, 


And so I won my Genevieve, 
And walked in Paradise, 

The fairest thing that ever grew 
Atween me and the «kies. 


Coleridge, 
Hervey 
Wordsworth 


Tranyson., 





Hsre’s A Pictcre ror Yor.—A_ Bone- 
MIAN INN.—QOn one side was a stove, 
other a bar, from which bread, 


fetched directly from the cellar, coolness being 
indispensable in that beverage. The host was 
thriity, and kept his four daughters busy in 
waiting on customers. The eldest presided at | 
the stove, and the other three went continually 
to and fro, refilling the tankards cf beer- 
drinkers, or dealing out delicacies from the 
bar. Comely damsels they were, dressed in 
purple bodices, and pink skirts that trailed on 
the floor in all the amplitude prescribed by the 
milliners at Paris. I could not fail to be struck 
by the frequency of their visits to the cellar to 
supply the demands of about twenty men, who, 
seated at one of the tables, appeared to have 
been making a day of it. Tankard after tank- 
ard was swallowed with marvellous rapidity, 
and still the ery was ‘*more.’’? For the 
first time, in my fow trips to the Conti- 
nent, I saw drunkards, and these were not 
the only sots that came before me during the 
present journey ; all, however, within Bohemia. 
Casual customers would now and then drop in, 
cali for beer, drink a smal! quantity, and leave 
the tankard standing on the table and go away | 
for half-an-honr, then return, take another gulp, | 
and so on. One of the tables was covered by | 
these drink-and-come-again tankards, and | 
though all alike in appearance, I noticed that 
every man knew his own again. Among these 
bibbers by instalments the landlord was con- | 
spicuous, for he took a guip from his tackard 
every fire minutes, and never left it a moment 
empty.—July Holidays in Bohemia. 


Tur Men Wirn Masxs.—Moderm §sstates- 
men Co not sufficiently understand the Orien-. 
tal character. That character, lise the beau- 
ties of the harem, is ever veiled in public. It 
is Only when a spot is reached where no jealous 
eyes can possibly observe the disclosure that a 
Persian or Indien will really show himself as 
he is. Outwardly, all is submission—absolute 
acquiescence. The old story of the Indian 
culprit and the judge is ludicrous but true :-— 
* How say you, prisoner—guilty or not guilty 
of this murder?’ Answer, “ Your Honor’s 


on the | 

| 
smoked saus- | 
ages, and schnapps were served; but beer was | 


on St. 





| AN INCIDENT OF BERANGER’S 
CHILDHOOD. 


Little Beranger was sent for safety to an| 


| renders him almost impervious to the attacks of 
e, in Picardy. | 


| unt, who kept an inn at Peronn 
This relation was a kind-hearted woman, but a 

devotee to the backbone In her opinion, the 

first and sole duty of Man—Man happc: 
| be under the age of ten years —was to 
chisms. Beranger diin't 
| the whole, he preferred } 
| feared that bis eup'oyer, the old tailor 


tailors, old and soung 
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| child, who was pi ked 


crash. cir ick the 


ip, Senseless, from th: 
to be dead ; but in the 
course of an hour or so, reviving from bis 
swoon, he evinced his incorrigible by 
the following question, addressed to his kind 
aunt, whom he saw kneeling 
his bedside: 


fluor. He was belicved 


nature 


and praying by 


‘Well, and after that, pray what is the good 


| of your holy water ?”’ 

The aurt was scandalised. Suspicions—only 
| too well founded, as the result proved— imme- 
| diately cecurred to her. It was discovered that 
| the young reprobate hid not merely refused to 
learn his catechism, but th«t he had concealed 
| in his b.d-rvom several volumes of Voltaire (it 
| would seem that, by some mysterious process 
| he had acquired the art of reading), saved 
| from the liorary of his late uncle, and which | 
| the good dame, having allowed her avarice to | 
get the better of ber piety, had not found it in 
her heart to destroy or dispose of. The thun- 
derbolt was accounted for. It was doubtless a 
judgment. The terrible penance the old lady 
must have incurred makes us shudder, even at 
this distance of years. 





A Devicurrre AUSTRALIAN VEGETABLE.— 
One day, three maid-servants and I went 
to bathe in the lake below Mr. 
Bell’s house. When we came out of the 
| water, being full of life and spirits, we 
ran about to déry the bathing-gowns upon 
our backs, chasing each other among the brush- 
wood. Mary cautioned me against going near 
some bushes which she said were poisonous, 
but when Harriet was pursuing me, I thought 
only of avoiding being caught, and heedlessly 
jumped into a poison bush. A large leaf in- 
stantly struck me with a smart, flat stroke 
upon the leg, and before I could retreat, the 
whole limb swelied frightfully. Mary ran to look 
for help and found Mr. E. Bell, the assistant’s 
son, not far off. He had his gig with him, and 
being aware of the necessity for prompt surgi- 
cal aid, he at once took me up, jast-as I was, 
with bare head and feet, and no clothes but the 
bathing-gown, and drove off at full speed. 
Without stopping at his father’s house, or at 
Paramatta, or anywhere else, he made a short 
cut, along a bad road, and never diew bridle 
until he reached the door of Dr. Bland’s surgery, 
at Sydney. I was in dreadful agony. Dr. Bland 
cut a hole in my Jeg, and poured in a liquid 
which, I believe, was spirits of wine. It burned 
like fire; a quantity of blackish green fluid ran 
out, and the swelling sunk as it flowed. He then 
put an issue where he had made the incision. J 





out 


-| soon recovered, but ever since have found a 


peculiar insensibility to pressure or pricking in 
the part affected, which was a few inches above 
| toe instep. I never heard any other name for 
| the shrub which had burt me, excepting that 
of the poison-bush. The leaf was flat and wide, 
and the stalks had bunches which leoked white, 
apd curled something like endive.—4ulodio- 
graphy of Elizadeth Davis. 





Tue Lavy Woops.—The characte- 
ristic of Swedish scenery is woods of pine with 
glimpses of lakes under the sombre branches, 
and occasional sunlit glades, varied by groves 
of that exquisitely beautiful tree, the northern 
birch. The glory of Scandinavia is the birch 
groves. The glimmering, trembling leaves, 


OF THE 


and shade—the tone which nature herself, 


| truest fecling, has impressed on the bark of 


their gigantic trunks, so that without sunlight 
there is a perpetual variety of light through 
their checkered archee—make unforgetable 
pictures in the traveller’s memory.— Braece’s 
Norse Folk. 





Unncemuserep Hocses.—The inconvenience 


description of the places at which some lately | 
imported sturgeon could be had: 

«« At a warehouse, the corner of Cross Lane | 
Dunstan’s Hill; at the Salmon and | 
Lobster, under the San Tavern, near the} 
Monument on Fish Street Hiil; at a shop, the 
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Tue Tur or Lire.—Between the years of 


forty and sixty, a man who has properly regu- 
lated hiaself may be comsidered in the prime 
of life. His matured strength of constitution 


disease, and experience has given sonudiess to 
his jadgment. Ilis mind is resolute, firm and 
1; all his funetions are in the highest or- 
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The Science of 

A Very Peeriian Disi.—When our party 
six had seated themselves at the centre 
table, my a‘tention was attracted by a covered 
dish—something unusual at a Chinese meal.— 
Oa acertain signal the removed ; 


of 


cover we 


, and presently the face of the table was cover- 


ed with juvenile crabs, which made their exo. 


| dus from the dish with all possible rapidity.— 
’| The crablota had been thrown into a plate of 


vinegar just as the company sat down—such 


| an inmersion making them more brisk aad 


lively than usual. Bat the sprightly sport of 
the infant crabs was soon checked, by each 
guest seizing what he could, dashing it into 
his mouth, crushing it between his teeth, and: 
swallowing the whole morsel without ceremony. 
Determined to do as the Chinese did, I tried 
this novelty with one—with two. I sueceeded, 
finding the shell soft and gelatinous, for they 
were tiny creatures, nor more than a day or 
two old. But I was compelled to give in to- 
the third, which had resolved to take venge- 
ance, and gave my lower lip a nip so sharp and 
severe as to make me relinquish my hold, and 
likewise desist from any further experiment of 
this nature.— Milne’s — in China. 


‘‘ His Horn SHALL BE Bxasena. ”*_Continu- 
ing our ride to Banias, we toiled up steep rocky 
paths, where we found trees and shrubs very 
abundant, particularly on grassy table-land.— 
We met people travelling—women on horse- 
back, wearing the curious horn, which is fixed: 





\ 


on the front of the head, and fastened bdehind. , 2 


This fanfwr, or horn, is made of tin, silver, or: 
gold, according to the rank or wealth of the 
wearer. Some area yard long, shaped like a 
speaking-trumpet. Ic rises from the forehead, 
and is fastened at the back of the head by a 
band. A large veil is thrown over it, and falls 
down the sides of the head and shoulders. I¢ 
is usually worn only by married women, but I 
believe unmarried women also occasionally 
wear it. There are many references to this 
horn in the Old Testament. It was sometimes: 
worn by men. Job says: “I have sewed 
sackcloth upon my skin, and defiled my horm 


£ 


in the dust.”” Job xvi. 15; and David, alluding 


to the righteous, says, in Psalm cxii. 9: 
horn shall be exalted with bonor.’’— Lady Falk-; 
land’s Chow-Chow. 





Wrestuxa with tux Carnat Man.—lIt 
would be a ourious fact, could we ascertain it; 
how many resolutions for the amendment of 
bad habits, formed at the commencement of 
the new year, have been kept. Net many, we 
believe, judging from the aumber of our own. 
acquaintance who have fallea away from that 
one day’s returo to virtue. 
appear to have the strongest hold on the affec.. 
tions of men. 
of New Hampshire, now a glorified spirit, used 


Ram and tobaced » 


The excellent Capt. N——-,* 


« 


. 


> 


2.3 


to tell the story of his overcoming the tempta- 4 


tion of tobacco, to which he had yielded when- 
young. He held a captain’s commission whea 
he resolved to break from bis habit. The 
struggle was a fearful one, “ but,” said he, «I 
and said I to myself,— 
‘What! will you—the Captain of the First Com-- 


pany of New Hampshire Milisia—be conquer-- « 


ed by a quid of tobacco?’”’ and he grew 1 


stronger than tobacco. 
the same way.—Garelle. 


So might every one ia 


Make Your Cuaitpreen Sinc.—All childremy 


which must have been experienced by the | ©#2 learn to sing if they commence in season: 
want of numbers to the houses in the olden| In Germany every child is taught to use his: 
times in London is apparent in the laborious | voice while young. 


In their schools all join. 
in singing, as a regular exercise, as much gs. 


| they attend to the study of geography; and ip 


thsir churches singing is not confined to the 
| choir, who sit apart from the others, perhaps 
| in one corner of the house, but there is a vast* 
| tide of incense going forth to God from every , 


—, 


corner of the Market House, over against tte | heart that cam give utterance to this languagé yf 


Bull Head Ale House, in Hungerford Market; 
at a shop the corner of Newpcrt Market, lately 
Capt. Maddock's, where attendance will be, 
daily given.’”’—Daily Courant, Nov. 9, 1728. 





Your Arrectionate Brerougr.—Lady Falk- 


butcher to his dissatisfied English customer :— 
| To Mrs. Collector —— -—— Sahib, Esq.— 
Honored Madam—Madam's butler says that 


because mutton too much lean and tough. Bat 
sheep no grass got, where get fat? When 
come rain, then good mutton. I kiss your 
honor’s ptous feet. I beve tae honor to re- 
main, Madam, your affectionate butcher, 
Manomep Cassie. 





pleasure is absolute—your slave is whichever 
your Highness condescends to wish.’’ With 


such a people extreawe caution is the only prin- | 
Otherwise, while all appears | 
because the moral we Craw from them is all our | quiet approval the most determined, resistance | the summit without halting, although there was 


ciple of action. 


may be meditated. —dihenaum., 


drove the French from their position on the 
| sand hil’s rear Alexandria, on the 8th of March, | 
| 1801, under Abercrombie, when they tried to 
run up the following day, could scarcely reach 


j ho epemy to oppose them. 


madax is much displeased with poor butcher, | 


Errects ory Arnpor.—The same soldiers who | 


| from the soul. In addition to the delightfud 
| influence masic has upon the character, it has“ 


' also a marked influence in suppressing pulmo-*, 
| mary complaints. Dr Rush used to say that 


the reason why the Germans seldom die 


| consumption was, that they were always sing- 
land in her work entitled « Chow-Chow,”’ | ing —Mrs. Fowler’s Phrenology for Children. 
gives the following letter from a Bombey | 


Tue Sreeeseun or a Bomsanpusyt.—The 
| bombshells from the besiegers and the besieg~- 
‘ed are incessantly crossing each other's path 
in the air. They are clearly visible in the form 
of a black ball in the day, but im the night they 
appear like a fiery meteor with a blazing tail, 
most beautifully brilliazt, ascending mejesti- 
cally from the mortar to a certain altitude, aad 


| gradually descending to the spot where they 


are destined to do their work of destruction. 
When a shell falls, it whiris round, busrows 
excavates the earth to a considerable extent, 
and, bursting, makes dreadful havec around. 
Some of our shells, over reaching the owl, » 
are seen to fall into the river, and, b 

throw up columns of water like the 
monsters of the deep.—Mergqnia de C 


~ 


; a Yorktown. 
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THE SUMMER. 


—_—— 


I believe, call interesting; bat which to me is 


WRITTEN FOR THE AATURDAY EVENING Port. , 
insanity. Come!’’ she added, arrang’ng ber- 
An old, eld man lay dying—the life-sands 
Were ranning swiftly out—the silver thread, 
Binding the immortal sou! in mortal bands. 


through the first mecting; which, as you were 
Held him with but one fibre from the dead. 


than I. 
the personal disrespect there has been in your 
Arthur : 


is heirs were ‘round him—thus te spake his will— 
* My sceptre and my kingdom are for thee, 

High hopes—great deeds alike of pood and ill, 
Much joy, ail memories, entom) with me*”’ 





| secret marriage. 


I am a woman 
of plain words, Geraldine. Your name is G-- 
I thought you started and 
looked surprised when I called yon so. No 


Then viewless forms bore forth the white-haired | marrying #0 far beneath you. 
dead— 
And laid bim with the sleeping centuries 
The clier son reigned briefly in his stead, 
Then ficd—unloved for his cold treacheries 


raldine, is it not? 


matter '—and I invite you 
Now Spring with dashes of bright tears and smiles, ‘ 
Her bounteous dower of beauty scattered wide 
Charmed into life all nature with ber wiles, 
Then in ber freshness bowed her head and died 


rake Thornivale 
ct be dropoed. 


me as long as it suits you tor 
Now let the sub 


, you to your ro 


your home. 





Gry ce will st 
} 


if you ring the bell twice; «nd 


I dare say, in 
And Summer bound the royal coronet J 

Upon her queen!y brow w thout a War 
po : 


luahed in the rose-hearts—feasts of | 
And calied the bees to banquet far 


time, we shall become tolerably well acqnaint- 


} 
| 
| «Arthur! 


7»? 


dear Arthur! what will become of 


me if your mother does not soften towards 


Drew out the grass-blades to a waving length 
Rained down f 


t me!” cried po 
jit- Lieseome white 

1 al . éh har ? emda 
| alone With ‘ SvLand 


said Ar- 
«“ Sbe has had much sorrow 


ant «tre ngth, 


Jnafurrd into the wheat a pl 
Making the seed-ceils tall and bearded grow 


«“ Be pstient, love, for a few days,’’ 
’ 


t? 


r +} ra 
ur, BOOT! Rid. 


| in her life, and that bas made her harder than 


Moulded the grape's green globes—«mal! worlds of 
wine, 
And gave her chiefest hours to light 
Mer chiefest glory to the white moonshine 
To each ber soul—that each might be complete 


| 


she was by nature. 
will be always to strange as she isto-day. I 
cannot believe but that my Geraldine’s sweet- 
ness and goodness will soften her, and lead 
The sun bad glazed the wheat's tal] stalkx with gold; | her to lov 

The reaper tolled, ar 
The meadows shorn of drapery—unrolled 


~ 
For flock and herds their breadths of leve Jteen 


1 it was garnered in without being loved.”’ 


“Ob, Arthur, I never prized your 
words so much as to-day,”’ 
A voice came in the solemn hush of nigbt, 

Not from the tongue of nature—but the twain 
Dead monarchs sent it forsh with monarch’s might, 
“ The autuma waits thy death that she may reign !"’ 


touching devotion. 
believe in me, and are not ashamed of me, all 
the world might scorn me—!I should still be 


And softly past the bounds of time she went ; proud and blessed.”’ 


view, for the display of a weakness which some, | 
puerile; which, in fact, I regard as temporary | 


self in her easy chair, and speaking with a little | 
less pitiloss deliberation; «we have now got 


the delinquents, I presume, you dreaded more 
Ucderstand, then, that I overlook a!) 


all the disappoint- | 
ment, and wounded pride I have had in yor | 


both to remain with ° 


ym, young lady, 


it Geraldine, when she was 


young wife, with a look and ges ure of most | 
«¢ While you love me, and | 


Sut I cannot believe she ' 


- and value one who cannot be known 


dear 
exclaimed the | 


NIGHT 





SCENE IN 





CHINA. 


In vivid contrast to tte solemn wonders of ; black shadows melt away in the tranquil water | arrayed in the quaint garb of the Flowery 


“My mother was right,” said Arthur, grind- 
ing his teeth, «« Geraldine has the common vice 
| of @e weak; she is not truthful, And this 
letter— boasting of my mother’s kindness, and 
Miss Vaughan's cordiality, isa proof of it. I 
| have been a fool. How could I expect a wo- 
| man not of my own station to have the feelings 
| of a thorougb-bred gentle-woman, and to be 
| delicate and faithful under the coarse lure of 
Such a popiajiy as that! How coldly she 
writes! Sae does not even alinde to my long 
silence. Of course, there must be separation 
now; yes, before this very month is out it must 
be arranged. Three months after marriage, and 

to separate; whit a testimony to the wisdom of 
| jove-matches! If I had that fellow here—”’ 
, he continued, above his breath, t.king up a 
| tabte knife that lay near his untasted breakfast. 
| Then, with a sudden impulse, he flung it 
| savagely from him. The knife fell quiveringly 
| in the door, and for that moment Arthur was a 

murderer in bis heart. 

Together with G-raldine’s letter, lay ome 
| from Mrs. Amphlett, as yet unopened. He 
broke the seal almost mechanically, but drank 
ia every word with thirsty passion, as soon as 
he set in fairly to the reading : 


“T hope your b>siness is progressing favor- 
ably, and that those perplexing lawyers have 
| moarly come to the end of obscuring so plain a 
qvestion as this was. We shall all be glad to 
sve you at home again, though indeed I cannot 
say that your wife his been silly in fretting for 
| you, as Texpected. On the contrary, she is in 
| higher spirits than ever, and every day adds to 
her exnberant happiness. She made even me 
| laugh; although, as you know, I am not much 
| given to that ex:rcise; but her manner for 
| these last three days has been so irresistibly 
comic when speaking of your silence, that even 
1 could not help joining in the general merrti- 

ment. She is a good mimic, I find; for in the 


~~ =e. Leen LE Pa I: 


the Arctic midnight, is th's night scene in a to shades of softer darkness. A tender, hal. ' Land, lolls idly in his boat, or weids with | scenes which she gave—one representing you 
«< mellow | cyon haze envelops all. The boats lie dream- pious gravity to the pagoda, which rises with | as garotted by some of those horrid men, 
another as run over by one of Barclay’s beer 


Gelden glories tlow ine or drifting on the placid river, and the : 
wagons, another as lying with a splitting head- 
ache, calling for soda-water and ices—she really 


| 
acted with wonderful spirit and character. I 
thought Henry would have gone into a fit with 


We may not know what tides of joy or grief 
E.bbed from the shore, to follow and lament 
That hers had beer: a stay so brightly brief 


«©All the world shall honor you,”’ said Ar- 
thur, those | 
great, blue eyes, and draw a veil between their | 
love and the outside world. Meet my mother | 
with as much composure and ease, and with as 
little show of feeling as you can. Remember, | 


temperate zone. Here we have 


laughing. ‘+ But, come, bathe 


moons and happy skies.”’ soft distinctness from its surrounding walls and | 
We may not know if the grest ocean- heart 

Was struck with chill to hear that summons come 
We know the sky rent ‘ts blue folds apart 


To weep, because from grief its voice was dnmb 


softiy from the the pearl and purple sky, with | heavy sails of the junks languidly swell to the trees against the night sky, and darkens the 


its fairy films and floating shapes of cloud— | Hight wird. « Littk man, the lord of all,’ | tides with its pendulous shadows. 








We know the flowers in pleading offering swung 
Their tiny perfumed censors to the wky ; 

And that the streams with walling ec hoes rung 
From Neied harps a mournful sympathy 


Autuma will lance the oak's strong heart—its veins 
bleed their royal blood away in fre, 
she will scorch to brown with frosts the plains, 
Will burn the maple as a funeral pyre. 


Will cut the nuts and fruits to beer them fal) 

Like fuoteteps ’mong the withered rustling leaves 
And nature's children sorrew, one and al! ; 

A loving nation for thei: sovereign grieves 


Had Summer only borne ber summer-airs, 
Her bloom and brightness from earth, sea and sky, 
We might not mourn—but ob! she bolds a world 
Of undone good, fast in Eternity ! 
CLARA DOTY 


THE AMPHLET? LOVE-MATCIL. 


CHAPTER I. 


A REGULAR TURK. 

« Forgiveness, Arthur? You surely need 
mot ask for that!’’ said the lady, with a cold 
amile. ‘ You were of age, and free to choose 
as you would; and, i by that choice you have 
@isappointed my hopes and frustrated my in- 
tentions, it is scarcely a matter for which to ask 





{dom for you and your love. 


she respects strength more than she sympa- 
thites with feeling. Sbe would honor a yvicto- 
rious foe—however nile—more than she would 
pity a prostrate one, however virtuous 
Strength, will, self-assertion she respects, even 
when in direct opposition to herself: timidity, 
obedience, and excitability she simply despises 
and tramples under foot. Don’t be afraid of 
her. Asaert yourself and all will come right 
Is not your basband by to support you ?’’ 

‘© Arthur! I wish you would give me some- 
thing terrible to do for you! I feel as if I 
could go through the fiercest, wildest martyr- 
I could die for 
you-—”’ 

« But you dare not oppose my mother? Is 
that it? Darling! you shall live for and with 
me; and that is better than dying. Ah! I 
wonder if you will say such words after we 
have been married as many years as now days. 
Let me see—how many? Twenty-six. We 
are almost at the end of our honeymoon, 
Geraldine !”’ 


CHAPTER II. 


MORE GORGONIZING. 

“I think Geraldine is slightly improved 
since she came,’’ said Mrs. Amphktt, one 
‘« She is rather less awk- 


morning, to her son. 
ward and mannerless than she was.”’ 

‘«‘ Awkward was never the word for her,’’ 
said Arthur, briskly. «She is only shy and un- 
used to the worid. She is singularly graceful, 
I think.’’ 

Mrs. Amphlett lifted her eyebrows. 

«Think how young she is!’ continued 
Arthur, answering his mother’s look—* not 
quite twenty, yet—and was never in society 
before she came here.’’ 

«« How strange it is,’’ continued the mother, 
as if speaking to herself, ‘« to see the marriages 
which some men make—men of intellect, 
wealth, education, standing—all that you ima- 
gine would refine their tastes and render them 
fastidious in their choice. Yet these are the 
very persons who so often marry beneath them. 
Instead of choosing ths wife who could best 
fulfil their social requirements, they think only 
of pleasing the eye, which they call love—as 
you have done, Arthur, in choosing Geraldine 
in place of Miss Vaughan.”’ 

“Mises Vaughan! Why you might as well 
have asked me to marry a statue. A hand- 
some girl I confess ; but without a spark of life 
or a drop of human blood in her.’’ 

“That may be. Yet she was the right and 
natural wife foryou. She was a woman of your 
own age and your own standing; formed to be 
the leader of her society as befits your wife; 
rich, well born; in short, possessing all the re- 
quisite qualifications of the future mistress of 
Thornivale. You disregard such patent har- 
mony of circumstances for what ?—for a good 
little blue eyed nobody, who cannot receive 
like a gentliewoman, and who steps into her 
carriage with the wrong foot.’’ 

*‘Bct who has goodness, love, innocence, 
constancy—”’ 

* Don’t be a fool, Arthur,” interrupted Mrs. 
Ampblett. « What do you get, pray, with this 
excessive plasticity of nature. All very de- 
hightful, I dare say, when confined to you, and 
while you are by her side to influence her; but, 
when you are away, will not the same facility 


my forgiveness—my recognition, if you will; 

and that I have granted. ’ 
«J wish you would say that in a more cordial 
mtene, mother,” said Arthur, earnestly; ‘in 
spite of your kind words my heart feels chilled 

: heavy.” 

« Do you re-assure yeur husband, then, since 
mother’s werds have no longer any power 
ever him,” said Mrs. Amphlett, still with the 
@ame strange, hard smile on her face, turning 
& pretty, young girl who stood timidly in 

‘the background, and taking her stiffly by the 
Hhand. 

fs # It is only his love for you that makes him 

pubtful,”’ stammered the girl, looking appeal 
Syingly to her husband. . 
“T asked you to combat the effeet—not to 
explain to me the cause,” replied Mrs. Am- 
phictt. “Iam afraid you do not understand 
very quickly. You are embarrassed, and want 
pelf-possesaion, I see ; you blush. too, and lose 
your grace of outline in the awkward angularity 
of confession. We shall have some training to 
go through, before you wil! be fit for the draw 

* ing-rooms of my friends and your husband’s 

associates. 

~-~ She laughed ;—a low, forced, contemptuous 

. laugh, that completed poor Gerakdine’s dismay. 
4 qarning to her husband she retreated into his 
4 arms; and. burying her face in his bosom, ex- 

claimed piteously : 
“Oh, Artbur! take me away—take me 

y away 1”? then burst into tears. 

FricuMts. Amphlett quietly rang the bell. 
mw “A glass of cokd water, Jones; and ask 
Gryce for the sal-voletile, which is in my 

room,” she said, when the man entered. “ This 

young lady is hysterical.”’ 

\ The lady’s tone and maaner of unutterable 
«contempt roused Geraldine from her weakness 
‘more than cold water or sal volatile. She felt, 

too, Arthur’s heart throb under her hand; and 
though he passed his arm round her and press- 
od her kindly to him, as if mutely assuring her 

Serof his protection, she feared she bad annoyed 

Pmore because she felt she had been silly, than | which renders her so delightful to yon, place 

© pecanse she showed displeasure. her as much under tne influence of another, as 

«No, never mind now,’’ She said, trying to | she is under yours? Foolish boy! you have 
Jangh, and shaking back the bright, brown hair | burdened yourself with that most intolerable 
ywhich had fallen in disorder over her fuce.— | burden of all—the weakness and incapacity of 
<I am quite well now—it is nothing—I am | a life-long companion. There! don't protest, 
iwery sorry,” she added, with a running accom-| or you will make me angry. I know she is 
hypaniment of small sobs. very amiable and beautiful, and charming, and 
<* “Are you often bysterical?”’ asked Mrs. | good, and all that; but she bas no more 

“~T Amphiett, her ight hazel eyes fixed sternly on strength, self-reliance, common sense nor man- 

f,her. « It must ee very inconvenient to you, I ner thana baby. And you know this as well 
¢ should think, and scarcely befitting Mrs. Arthur | asI. Here sbe is. I was just talking of you, 

“~ amphiett. You may take it away again, | Geraldine. Are you well to-day ?”’ she asked 
Jones,”’ she said to the footmaa, who bustled | suddenly. 
im with the cold water and a small phialona! «Yes, thank you, quite well,” said (jeral- 
silver stand; “ or—no, stay—you had bdeteer, dine, always neryous when speaking to her mo- 
leave them. You may be attacked again,’’ she | ther-in-law. 
added, to Geraldine. 

«<I assure you, mother, I never before saw , °7°S and your hair is dull. Will you drive 

my wife so nervous,” exclaimed Artaur. « In | with me to-day ?”” wee ' 
general, she is bot® brave and cheerful. I ne- | “If you please,” said Geraldine. 

qver knew her so shaken.’”’ « Or ride with your husband ?”’ 





“Indeed? It is unfortanate then, thatshe, ‘“ Whichever you and Artbur like best.” 
have selected me, and our first inter-! “ My dear young lady,” said Mrs. Amphiett, 


“~ © eee 42a mee. wee & mes) ons 


“I thought not; you are black under the | 


with one of her stony looks, “when will you 
learn to have a will of your own ?”’ 

‘Yes, Geraldine! I wish you would always 
| Say what you, yourself really prefer, when you 
are asked,’’ said Arthur, with a shadow of testi- 
ness. 

«7 am afraid of being selfish and inconside- 
rate to others,”’ said Geraldine, hastily. “ But, 
if you please, then, I would rather ride with 
Arthur.”’ 

«You know I am going to Croft to hook at 
young Vaughan’s stzd,’”’ returned Arthar, still 
with the same accent of irritability. « How, 
then, can I ride with you to day?” 

« Ah, see, now! what use in giving me my 
choice ?”’ cried Geraldine, making a sad attempt 
to smile and to seem gay; tears rushing into 
her eyes, instead; for, the three weeks during 
which she had been under her lidy-motber’s 
harrow, had reduced her to a state of chronic 
depression. 

‘¢ Would it not be more dignified if you did 
not cry whenever you are spoken to ?’’ said the 
pitiless hawk-eyed lady. 

‘I am not crying,’ said Geraldine, boldly. 

“No? What is that on your hand, if it be 
notatear? Fie! you must not be untruth. 
fal, according to the common vice of the 


weak.’’ 
Arthur went to the window, pale with sup- 


pressed passion. For the moment he hated 
Geraldine. The young wife had passed a 
sleepless night. She was nervous and unwell 
She tried to calm herself, but she felt as if 
something gave way within her, and sighing 
gently, she sank very quietly back against the 
pillows of the ottoman where she was sitting, in 
a dead swoon. 

A loud knock came to the door. 

Geraldine!” exclaimed Mrs. Amphlett, 
‘««Geraldine! Why, bless my soul, Arthur, the 
girl has fatnted !”’ 

Before any order or ald could be given, the 
footman threw open the door, and a lady, all 
flounces, rustling silk, dignity, ard statuesque 
beauty—Arthur's natural wife, as Mrs. Amph- 
lett called her—Miss Vaughan, of Croft, walked 
leisurely forward. 

Calmly surveying the faintng Geraldine 
through her eye-glass, the visitor turned grace- 
fully away, saying, as Mrs. Amphlett herself 
had once said : 

‘« How very inconvenient for her!’’ 

Arthur reddened and turned pale by turns. 

*“Good!"’ said Mrs. Amphlett, to herself, 
with a cruel smile, “the first blow is really 
struck now!’’ 

She led Mise Vanghan into the inner draw- 
ing-room, while Gryce attended on Geraldine. 

«© You had better leave my maid with your 
wife, Arthur,’’ she said, speaking as she stood 
between the rooms, holding the curtain in her 
hand. But Arthur refused. No! he would 
rather attend to her himself. 

**What a model husband!” said Miss 
Vaughan ; but in a voice so calm, 80 sweet, 80 
silvery and even, that no one could know whe- 
ther she spoke ironically or admiringly. Ar- 
thur was in a bad humor, and disposed to see 
allin shadow. He took her werds as a cutting 
satire; and Geraldine fared none the better in 
his heart for the belief. This was the first 
time, since he had known Gerakine, that 
a thought of unfavorable criticism had 
| crossed his mind : the first time that he had said 
to himself: 

«‘T wish I had waited.” 

Mrs. Amphlett had the art—no one exactly 
knew how—of making every person appear illo- 
gical, ridiculous, ungracefal, ill-bred; yet, not 
from any special amount of grace or good- 
breeding in herself; rather the reverse. Her 
| manners were chiefly noticeable for their un- 
| disguised contempt, and thetr immovable as- 
| sumption ef superiority; though she was cer- 
_ tainly a handsome woman, yet it was not ef a 
| kind to throw any other beauty into the shade 
| She was pale to bloodlessness, with a fierce eye 
| and a cruel Mw. She wore her white hair 
| braided low on her square forehead; but her 





| thick, straight eyebrows were still black as) 
| him, and many were found to love him—in 


| ebony, and the light-hazel, deep-set eyes be- 
neath them had lost none of their fire or power. 
| The lines between her brows were deep and 
harsh. The centre furrow—the Amphlett eut, 
_ it was called—with the heavy brow swelting on 
each side, was especially forbidding. Her nose 
| was sharp, high and handsome; her thin lips 
| closed lighty over small and even—»but disco. 





lored—teeth; and her chin was square-cut, 
massive, and slightly protruding. Not, then, 
from grace or beauty came her special power 
of moral oppression ; but from her cruelty. She 
was infiaitely cruel and harsh. She said ex- 
actly what she thought, be it ever so painful ; 
and no ene ever knew ber to soften her words 
for pity, grace or delicacy. Sue prided herself 
on her honesty, her directness, her absence of 
talse sentiment, and her ruthless crusaie against 
all forms of weakness. In her first interview 
with any oze, she measured that person’s power 
of self-assertion. If the stranger yielded to her 
whether from timidity or amiability, she set ber 
foot on the stranger's neck and kept It there. 


If opposed, she hated, but still respected her | 


| At first Geraldine was shy toward him, in- 


tending to be matron-like and dignified; but 
Cousin Hal laughed all that out of her; and, 
in an incredibly short time established himself 
on the most comfortable footing imaginable ; 
Aunt Amphley, as he called her, giving the 
pretty young wife into his care in the oddest 
way possible; especially odd in her, one of the 
strictest known dragons of propriety extant. 
For iostance, Geraldine demurred at riding 
alone with bhim—* Would Arthur like it?’’ 
And Mrs. Amphlett answered, « Who is the 
best judge of propriety, you or [? Andif I 
say that you may ride with your cousin, is it 
fitting in you to virtually tell me that I am an 
insecure guide to you, and that my habits and 





opponent. The only thing in the world that | views are improper fur you to adopt ?” 


she respected was strength; and the only per- | 


son in her neighborhood to whom she was not 
insolent, was Miss Vaughan. For Mise Vaughan, 
though of a different nature, was as dauntless 
and self-asserting as Mrs. Ainphlett, and suf- 
fered no one to come too nearher. They were 


co-queens, not rivals, and regarded each other’s | 


rights. 


As for Geraldine, she simply despised her; 
honoring her with only a reflective hatred, be- 
cause of her marriage with her son. Had it 
not been for that, she woald have quietly walk- 
ed over her and have trodden her out of her 
path. But she could not do this now; so 
Geraldine was promoted to the dignity of her 
intense hatred and ceaseless, fierce displeasure. 
The girl felt her position and pined under it. 
Henoe she was losing those merely outside 
physical graces she had promised when she 
married; and which had counted for some- 
thing in her husband’s love. Arthur, too, was 
intlaemced by his mother's perpetual harping 


on Geraldine’s faults. Soon he learnt to apo- | 


logise for her; then to criticise her himself— 
not always favorably—and lastly, to feel slight- 
ly ashamed of her. His pride and manhood 


prevented his falling very low there; but a | 


great peril lay before him; none the less peril- 
ous because not confessed. 


In the midst of all these dangerous begin- 
nings Arthur was called away on business, 
cunningly provided for him, and Geraldine was 
left to the care of her mother-in-law. The 
heavy gates had scarcely swung back for her 
son to pass out, when Mrs. Amphlett sat down 
to write a letter to Cousin Hal—the scapegrace 
of the family—-the handsomest life-guardsman 
and, by repute, the most successful lady-killer 
of his generation. 


CHAPTER III. 


A BRAUTIFUL PLOT. 

Geraldine, who had been piteously terrified 
at the prospect of keeping house alone with 
her Gorgonic mother, was surprised to find 
how suddenly the old lady changed. She laid 
aside her harsh and insoleat manner, was kind, 
considerate, gentle—ceased to find fault—nay. 
was almost flattering; and Geraldine, who was 
as loving as she was timid, soon became quite 
playful and filial, and thought, perhaps, after 
all she had been to blame, or had been only 
fanciful. They tmd passed a few happy days 
thus—happy days, in spite of the strange deso- 
lation which her husband's first absence makes 
for the young wife—when a carriage drove up, 
ani out dashed a fine, handsome, young fel- 
low, all bright blue eyes, moustache, white 
teeth, military swagger and merriment; who 
kissed Mrs. Amphiett as if he liked to kiss her, 
and seemed at bome In the house, and master 
of every one in it, before he had fairly crossed 
the threshold. Tais was Cousin Hal. 


Never was there such a delightful companion 


as Cousin Hal! Fail of fan and anecdote; | 


always lively; the most good-natured person 
im the world; possessing the largest amount of 
chivalry to women of which modern manners 
are capable; respectful while tamiliar, and his 
familiarity itself so affectionate and manly, 
that no one was ever known to quarrel with 


Geraldine wrote daily to her husband. She 
had very little to write about, excepting her 
love for him, and how pleasant Cousin Hal 
made gloomy old Thornivale; and, naturally, 
Cousin Hal came in for a large share of the 
canvas. He was the only fact in the present; 
and facts take wide dimension. Now, between 
Arthur and Cousin Hal there had always been, 
since their very boyhood, a distinct and decided 
enmity. Not explosive nor expleded; but 
none the less fierce because subdued and 
smouldering. He called Arthur surly; Arthur 
called him frivolous; he siid Arthur should 
have been a priest; Arthur said that he should 
have been an actor, if not a Merry Andrew. 
So Arthur was furious when he heard of his 
being at Thornivale. He wondered at his mo- 
ther, abused Hal, called Geraldine silly; and 
then he thought of what his mother had once 
said about the girl’s facility of obedience and 
impressibility, and he was doubly jealous. In 
which amiable frame of mind he received a let- 
| ter from his mother. After some business pre- 
liminaries the letter said : 


“Tt is qnite pleasant to see (jieraldine and 
Henry ; they play together as if they were stil 
children in the nursery. Geraldine has grown 
so pretty, and is all life and vivacity; she is 
quite a ditferent person to the lachrymose, ner- 
vous, depressed school-girl she was when you 
were here. I fear you kept her down too much ; 
Hlenry, on the contrary, encourages her. He 
is charmed by her frankness and p'ayfulness, 
| the with his good temper and affectionate ways. 
| And certainly he is a very charming fellow, 
| though I cannot go to Geraldine’s extent of 
| enthusiasm, when ehe said last night that she 
| wished you were more like him. To me, every 

one’s individuality is sacred, and I would have 
| no moral patcawork if I could. Miss Vaughan 
| vexes me that she dislikes Henry so much.— 
| She spoke quite sternly to your wife last even- 
| ing about her evident partiality, which Geral- 
| dine calls ‘cousinship;’ but Miss Vaughan 
crushed her with one of her lofty looks, and 
little Geraldine ran off to Henry—-Cousin Hal, 
as she calls him—for shelter and protection.” 


Arthur read no more. He crushed the let- 
teria his hand, and, covering his face, groan- 
|ed. Neither that day nor the next, nor the 
next again, did he write to his wondering wife. 
Hitherto he had written every day, according 
to the fashion of husband-lovers; but now, 
too suspicious to write naturally, too proud to 
betray his suspicions, he chose not to write at 
all, as the easiest solution of the difficulty.— 
Whereby he nearly broke poor Geraldine’s 
| heart, which, not repreving her, furnished her 
with no clue to the enigma. She was sure he 
was ill—he had met with some accidert—he 
| had been run over by an omnibus or by one of 
| those immense wagons—he had been garoted 
| —he was dying—he was dead. This was her 
ascending scale of horrors; at which her mo- 
| ther scoffed grimly, bat which kind-hearted 
| Hal tried to cheer and soothe away. On tke 
|fourth day the letter came—short, reserved, 
cold. It said nothing te wound, but nothing 
‘to delight the young wife. Geraldine alcost 
‘wished he had not written at all; though she 
' was glad and grateful to find he was well, and 

that nothing had happened to him. 
| She answered as if no clond had fallen be- 
tween them ; noticing nothing. She told him 








fact it was bis speciality, and the motive of his | allthat she had been doing, both with ani 


many triamphal peins. All these characteris- 
ties made him a dangerously delightful com- 
panion for most young ladivs. But Hal, though 
a scapegrace, had his beart in the right place; 


without Cousin Hal’s name intermixed ; among 
other things, how kind his mother was to her, 
and how agreeable Miss Vaughan could be 
| wnen she was not affected and on stilts; as she 


and, fond as he was ef mischief, had no love for was the other day, when she and his cousin 


evil, nor for rice. 


| pode over to Croft. 


laughing; and it was really very droll. Of 
eourse | knew that you were perfectly safe, or 
else [ should not have allowed such levity oa 
her part; but I have given her of late very great 
scope, for the purpose of studying her charac- 
ter; and I think I have come to the end of 
what I wanted to know. Your judgment oa 
Miss Vaughan, was, I feat, more correct thas 
mine. She is a statue. When Geraldine was 
acting those scenes, as I tell you, she sat with 
asettled frown on her face; and at the end 
rose very haughtily, and lectured your wife for 
her levity and want of feeling. Henry took 
Geraldine’s part; and he and Miss Vaughan 
spoke more truthfally than politely to each 
other. At the conclusion of the argument 
(which was more properly a wrangle,) Geral- 
dine put her hand ia Henry’s, and told him to 
kiss it, in token of his fealty. But I thought 
this going rather too far, and interfered. I de- 
sire you not to take any notice of what I have 
said. There is nothing reprehensible in your 
wife’s conduct, and oaly Miss Vaughan’s ex- 
cessive prudery would have found cause of 
blame in it. If I do not, you need not be 
alarmed.’’ 


But this last paragraph destroyed Mrs. Am- 
phiett’s whole web. She forgot that, by giving 
a tangible shape to the suspicions she wished 
only to insinuate, she put the game out of her 
own hands. That very night Arthur left Lon- 
don, his business yet unfinished, and his 
lawyers busy in still further entangling a very 
plain case. 


CHAPTER IV. 


GERALDINE ROUSED. 


The next morning, while the Thornivale 
party were quietly seated at breakfast, Arthu? 
strode into the room like some melo dramatic 
tyrant: pale, haggard, dark-browed, and angry. 
Creraldine, with a glad cry—too glad to sotice 
her husband's looks—fiang herself into her 
husband's arms. Henry rose, half-perplexed 
and half-amused ; he saw by Arthur’s lowering 
brow that a storm was brooding, and—man of 
the world like—guessed the cause, instinc- 
tively. Mrs. Amphlett, for the first time in 
her life, felt baffled. She had counted on 
Arthur's reserve, and in Geraldine’s timidity, 
not to come to an explanation together. 


After a sulky breakfast, Arthur told Geral- 
dine to accompany him into the park. He did 
not ask her—he commanded her; much as if 
she had been a slave or a child. 

*‘ Let me speak to you first, Arthur,’ said 
Mrs. Amphlett, trying to be authoritative. 

‘No,’ replied Arthur, sternly; “ my buasi- 
ness is with my wife.’’ 

«« And your cousin too, I suspect,’’ muttered 
Cousin Hal to himself. 


Arthur and his wife paced down the broad 
walk leading to the beech avenue. He put 
aside the little hand that sought to clasp his 
silently and moodily. Reaching a garden- 
chair he motioned her to seat herself, while he 
placed himself by her side. He was agitated ; 
and, though resolved to finish all to-day, did 
not well know how to begin. She looked so 
lovely, and he was but a young husband, and 
this their first meeting after some three weeks 
of separation. She had been so unfeignedly 
glad to see him, too, and that did not look like 
coolness: nor had Cousin Hal looked annoyed 
or guilty; and, though he had watched them— 
looking for evil—he had not seen a glance pass 
between them that wore the shadow of undue 
inteliigence : they seemed geod friends, as was 
natural, but there was nothing more; so that 
he felt at a loss now; for his grievances had 
vanished marvellously. 


Geraldine was the first to speak. 

« Something is wrong with you, Arthur ?’” 
she said quickly, but trembling. 

« Yea, Geraldine—very wrong.’’ 

‘«sWith me?’ and her hand stole softly up 
to his face. 

«Yes, with you—only with you.” 

«s Why do you not look at me when you say 
so ?”” she said, creeping closer to him. 

He turned his eyes upon her. Her eyes were 
so full of love, her whole manner and attitade 
so eloquent of child-like devotedness, that his 
heart overflowed and overwhelmed ali his 
jealous fancies, like feverish dreams drowned 
in the morning sunlight. He took her hands 
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in both of his, and looked fixedly and lovingly, 
bat sadly, into her eyes. 

«So beautiful and so false!” he said, half 
aloud. «Can she be really faithless with cyos 
so fall of love and innocence? And, yet—has 
my mother lied to me ?”’ 

«“ Why do you speak so low, Arthur? I 
eannot hear you. Tell me frankly, what it is 
that lies on your heart against me. Whatever 
it may be, tell me openly; and I will answer 
you from my very soul, as I have always an- 
swered you. I have never deceived you, 
Arthur; and I would not begin a carecr of 
falsehood and hypocrisy to-day.”’ 


«Why, no,” said that lady deliberately, | 
dropping her eye.glass, and unbuttoniag her 
gauntlet gloves; “I do not remember ever 
speaking to you on the subject; but I certainly 
did say to Mrs, Amphlett, that I thought it 
scarcely proper that you should riJe so much 
with Captain Aztler: and indeed, to tell Ge) 
truth, it was to prevent anything unpleasant 
being said that I have gone so much with you 
of late. I thought you were ignorant of the 
world, and I could not understand your mo- | 
ther’s indifference to appearances—or probabi- 
lities,” she added in the same careless way as 





«You must read these. I can tell you 


nothing more.”” Arthur put his mother’s letters | 


iuto her hands. 


_ a damaged riding whip. 
«Mrs. Amphblett!”’ cried Geraldine, turning 
full on her mother-in-law, “ was it not you— 


| 
} 
she would have spoken of a rent opera cloak or | 
| 


«Remember! What I assert I gener: lly fulfil. 
Understand, then, that since you cannot live 
with my wife in such respectability as you deem 
due to you, you must leave us. You shall not 
banish her from here. I have no more to say; 
I leave you to think of what I hare said.” 
Arthur strode into the drawing-room, closing 
the door after him. 

Thus left to herself, old Mrs. Amphiett’s 
passion swept, without check or barrier, through 
her soul. It wasawful to witness. She strode 
up and down the long oaken library ; her herd- 
drawn breathing was heard in the drawing- 
room, through all the massive doors and heavy 
curtains made to shut out louder sounds than a 
woman’s breathing. Her face was dist sted; 
her teeth set, and her hands clenched tightly 


Geraldine read them through—all of them— yourself—who, when I objected to ride alone | together; while the ‘‘ Amphlett cut” in her 


end they were numerous. 


and hereyes darkened; but she read them to tion in holding an opision contrary to yours? | swollen. 


Her color deepened | with my cousin, sco!ded me for my presump- | forehead was deep, and the brows knotted and 


She was more like a panther than a 


the end quite quietly. She gave them back to | Have you not thrown me into my cousin's way human being, as she raged and chafed in that 
him with the same unnatural stillness: sitting as you would into a brother’s? Those were den-like room; her passionate heart wearing 
for a moment in utter silence. Then she rose. your words: you said he was to be my brother, itself fiercely against her fate. That she should 

« Arthur,” she said, «you must come with | and that I was to treat him with unreserved , have been baffled by such a git] as Geraldine : 


me to your mother. Your cousin and Miss 
Vaughan must be there, too.”’ 


| affection.’’ 
«TI am afraid, Aunt Amphk tt, that you have 


that her power, her very will, her plans, her 
words, should all have been torn and sca‘tered 


| 
« Nonsense, Geraldine,” said Arthur, who | been playing rather a double game!”’ said to the winds by the simple, ignorant breath of 
had a constitutional horror of demonstrations; | Harry, whose good-humored, frank, manly | one whom she persisted in believing half an 


«I wil have no foolish scene for the whole 
county to talk of. What we have to do must 
be done quietly, and between ourselves : alone. 
Henry and Miss Vaughan, indeed! I will not 
hear of such folly !”’ 


- 
«insist! said Geraldine, in a deep, still | 


voice, and with beavy emphasis. 

«I insist, Geraldine! Thatis strange lan- 
guage from you to me!” 

«sThe oocasion is strange, Arthur. Ah!”’ 
she added bitterly; ‘‘ and you, too, have made 
that old, blind mistake! Because Iam not 
exacting nor selfish, {n my daily life; because 
I am naturally timid and easily depressed ; 
you think that I could have no sense of justice 
to myself; no self-respect; no firmness. If 
you have made that mistake, you must unlearn 
your lesson to-day. Come! this affair must bo 
explained at once !’’ 

* But, Geraldine 

‘‘Are you in league with your mother to 
defame me?’ siid (ieraldine, her lips quiver- 
ing and her eyes almost flashing. Arthur put 
away the hand which she had laid on his arm ; 
and, without uttering another word, strode 
gloomi'y by her side into the house. 

At the halldoor they encountered Miss 
Vaughan. Geraldine knew that she was com- 
fog early to ride with her and Cousin Hal to 
the Dripping Well; so that there was rothing 
remarkable in her arrival at this moment; nor 
in Cousin Hal’s standing there at the door, 
assisting her to dismount. 

«You are not ready, I see,” said Miss 
Vaughan, as Geraldine came up. “Ah! Mr. 
Amphlett! When did you come?” 

¢ This morning,”’ said Arthur, in his sulkicst 
tone. 

Miss Vaughan was struck by his unusual 
tone and manner, and put up her eyo-glass ; 
looking from him to Geraldine, in that most 
graceful, affected, and imperturbable way of 
hers, which would have made an excitable per- 
son angry. 

* Some family business on hand, I see,” she 
then said. “Tam in the way.”’ 

« No, if you please, Miss Vaughan,’ said 
Geraldine, quickly. ‘‘ You are necessary here ; 
you also, Cousin Henry.”’ 

Miss Vaughan made an almost imperceptible 
movement with her eyebrows, and slightly 
bowed. Cousin Hal flung back his head, 
smoothed his moustache, showed his white 
teeth, and laughed out ‘ very happy;’’ but not 
in quite so confident and merry a voice as 
usual, Then they all passed through tho hall 
into the library, where Mre. Amphlett usually 
sat in the morning. She knew what was coming 
as soon as they entered in such a strange pha- 
lanx. She was pale, and her face looked har- 
der and sterner than ever, with even more than 
the old fire of secret passion in ber tierce 
eyes. But, for the first time, Geraldine did 
not quail before them. Mrs. Amphilett felt that 
the sceptre of her power was falling from her 
hand. 

« What is all this, young lady ?”’ she asked, 
as Geraldine came near to the table, in advance 
of the rest. ‘ What is the meaning of the ri- 
diculous air you have assumed this morning ? 
Can you explain this comedy ?”’ she said, turn- 
ing to Miss Vaughan. 

« No, ’ifaith!’’ replied that lady, gathering 
up her riding-skirt, and seating herself with 
singular grace on the sofa, flirting open her lit- 
tle French eye-glass, and watching the party as 
steadily as if she were the audience and they 
actors on the stage. 

«Tt means,” began Geraldine, her voice 
slightly tremb'ing, bat from agitation, not 
tidifdity; «that you have wriiten to my hus- 
band letters concerning me, which it is duc to 
myself to demand—demand—” she repeated, 
«an explanation of, before those whom you, 
have quoted as witnesses and authorities.” 

«‘ Good heavens, Arthur! how can you suffer 
this low-minded young person to degrade you 
—a gontiomin—into complicity with anything 
so vulgar and improper as this!” said Mrs. 
Amphiett, angrily. ‘ Was there ever an un- 
derbdbted girl who was not always ready for a 
scené?”’ she added, as if making a reflection to 
hersetf. 

“Leave the question of vulgarity alone,” 
sal€}eraldine, in a new tone of her voice—one 
of @owmand, “and come to that of trath. I 
wit? epeak,”’? she continued, silencing Mrs. 
Auphiett by her uplifted hand and dilating 
eyes; “it is my right, and I will use it.” 

‘Upon my word, this is a natural phenome- 
new!” sneered Mrs. Amphiett, leaning forward, 
fixing her eyes on the girl, as if trying to sub- 
due her by her look. But Geraldine was 
roused; and, like most timid people, was more 


‘voice came like a charm into the mist of all 
this tense and nervous feminine excitement. 
« Arthur,” he added, «‘ do you come with me: 
your wife can stay with Miss Vaughan. Why, 
| bless my soul, man!” he cried, as soon as they 
were outside the door, “how cou'd you be 
such a—ahem !—well, so weak #8 to believe in 
such obvious misrepresentations? Your wife 
and I have been on kindly, friendly terms | 
enough; but, bless my heart! what’s that to | 
make a row about? When I came, I saw that 
she had been regularly bullied since her mar- 
riage, and I took her part in a quiet way, and 
paid her all the attention I could; trying sim- 
ply to give her self-confidence. But, I hope 
indeed that I am not so bad a fellow as ever to 
take advantage of such a young thing’s inno- 
cence and candor,—still leas, to plan or plot, as 
the guest of a relative, for the dishonor and 
misory of the family. Your mother threw Ge- 
raldine («xcuse me, you know my wey,) under 
my protection entirely. I was astonished at 
the first; but I have not studied my aunt for all 
these years, not to be able to understand her 
now. Isoon suspected that something was io 
the wiad by her over-graciousness to me— 
whom she never liked—aad by her flattery of 
Geraldine—whom I saw she hated. And I was 
not long in finding out the drift of it all. But 
she lost her game; for G-raldine had no ‘ncli- 
nation to flirt with me, nor had I the smallest 
intention of running away with her.’ He 
laughed, as if he had said a good thing, and 
ran his finger through his hair, with a pleasant 
kind of dcbonnair vanity, not at all offensive. 
‘ All that nonsense about Geraldine’s acting is 
a perfect fabrication. She was very anxious 
about you when you did not write, and spoke 
of all sorts of fears, such as my aunt mentions, 
truly caough in substance; but she spoke of 
them in sorrow, not in jest; and Miss Vaughan's 
anger with her was for her folly in fretting at 
your silence so much. I felt for the poor little 
girl, and defended ber, and then Miss Vaughan 
put me down;” and he laughed again. « Cer- 
tainly she did come across the room—(Geral- 
dine, I mean—and put her hands into mine, 
and say, ‘Thank you, Cousin Henry, for your 
kind championship ;’ but her eyes were full of 
tears, and her poor little heart was almost 
breaking about you.” 

“IT am afraid, Henry, I have been a fool,” 
said Arthur. 

Cousin Hal looked grave, and not in the least 
contradictory. 


| 
| 
| | 


CHAPTER Y. 


THE PLOT 18 SQUELCHED, 

Arthur was humiliated, but still suflici-ntly 
generous to acknowledge that he had been in 
error. He could not apologise, nor enter into 
any lengthened defence with Geraldine; that 
would not have been Arthur; buat, meeting ber 
in the hall, he held out his arms, and, calling 
her by her name, strained he: tenderly to his 
heart, whispering : 

‘¢ Will my own true wife forgive me ?”’ 

She held up her fresh face and stood on tip- 
tve to get nearer to him. Arthur had no need 
to ask again whether she loved him and forgave 
him. 

Arthur’s private interview with his mother 
was more violent. The passions of both were 
roused, and ran riot. He openly accused her 
of falsehood, and heaped on her reproaches the 
most wounding to bear; but they were merit- 
ed, if harshly worded, and rot befitting him to 
make with such unfilial passion: she, losing 
dignity, self-respect, and maternal feeling, re- 
torted on him with taunts and insinuations that 
curdled the man’s blood round his heart. Of | 
course, Arthur must fiad a new home for his 
young wife, she said. 

Unfortunat: ly Geraldine entered the room at 
this climax of the discussion, from the draw. | 
ing-room, the door of which was open: 

‘¢ T will not leave this house, Mrs. Ampblett,’’ | 
she exclaimed, passionately. ‘ Thornivale | 
being entailed property, belongs to my hus- 
band. I am, therefore, its lawful mistress. 
You are my guest; I am not your guest.”’ 

«¢ Geraldine! Geraldine!’ expostulated Ar- 
thur. 

‘‘Hush!’? said the young wife, imperiously. 
« This affair is mine, not yours. Ido not ex-| 
pect you to defend me against your mother. I 
must defend myself.”’ 

With which words she turned away, and | 
passed back into the drawing-room »gain. 

«You are right, Geraldine,” said Miss | 
Vaughan, who had heard all that passed, and | 
who was shaken off her stilts, and out of her | 











reckless, more careless of consequences and 
more impossible to overbear than the naturally 
brave and self-assertive. Her latent power of 
will must have been roused indeed, when it | 
could sweep down Mrs. Amphlett’s sterncst and | 
angriest opposition. | 

‘You wrote these letters,’’ continued Geral- 
dine, laying her finger on the packet; “and as _ 
you have spcken of Miss Vaughan and Cousin 
Heaory, I wish them to give Arthur their ver- 
sion of the same stories. Miss Vaughan,’’ she 
said, speaking in the same rapid and positive 
voice, « did you ever reprove me for undue fa- 
miliarity with my Cousin Henry?’ And she 
read the passage from the letter, referring to | 
Miss Vaughan having crushed Geraldine with | 


que of her lofty looks, because of Cousin Hal. | 


embroidery, but making nothing but false 
them. 


starch and buckram, by the gravity of the scene. | 
«If you leave Thornivale, your character is | 
lost; you need never attempt to show your) 
face in the neighborhood again.” 

«I will not leave Thornivale,”’ said Geral- | 
dine, positively, and working rapidly at her | 


stitches. 
‘““My wite has spoken the truth, mother,” | 
said Arthur. “I would not have said so, even | 
now; but it is the truth.’ 
‘Must I abide by it, Arthur ?’’ sneered Mrs. | 
Amphlett. ‘Must I leave Thornivale for that 


, Worthless creature you call your wife? Please , 


yourself with the thought, my boy; for, as I 
live, you will have nothing bu/ the thought!’’ 
‘Twill have the deed, mother,” said Arthur. 


idiot! 

Suddenly a heavy fall was heard ; Arthur and 
Geraldine rushed in. They found her lying 
speechless on the ground, in a fit—a fit pro- 
duced by passion. Gradually recovering, her 
eyes turned on Arthur and Geraldine standing 
near her: Geraldine occupied in some little 
womanly ofiice about her, and Arthur looking 
on in genuine distress. Ste tried to speak, but 
failed ; though she made several attempts. At 
last a strange unnatural voice issued from her 
lips; and, with her fiery eyes still fierce if even 
somewhat subdued, and her stern black brows 
atill swollen, she said, « Ah! well, you are not 
quite such a fool as I thought you were ;” and, 
after a short time, adding, “I have almost a 
respect for you.” 


Mrs. Amphlett never rallied from this fit. 
She did not die; but she was never the same 
woman again, as the servants said. By force 
she was obliged to let her daughter reign in her 
stead; she living helpless and inactive jn a 
wheeled chair. She kept up her old privilege 
of * truth-telling,’’ and was to the last a fierce, 
crucl, passionate woman; but she treated her 
daughter-in-law with respect: for Geraldine 
had received a lesson she never forgot, and, 
while dutiful and thoughtful and kind and 
bright, she made both her husband and her mo- 
ther feel that something had been fairly deve- 
loped in her nature which could never fail her 
again. It is a doubt whether Arthur loved her 
as he loved her when she was more timid and 
submissive; but he respected her more and 
treated her with greater consideration. He 
was his mother’s true son, and _ inherited 
her nature and temperament, though softened 
and modified. But, by virtue of ¢' is inherit- 
ance, he was disposed to tyrannise over the 
weak, as Geraldine would have found out when 
the youth of her marriage had fled, had she not 
changed as has been described; and she could 
not have changed without some such vital crisis 
as she had passed through. Thus, on the 
whole, she got on very well between the fierce 
old crippled woman ani the moody, jealous 
man. Mrs. Amphlett was never weary of say- 
ing, “Bless me! I thought that girl a perfect 
fool, and she has really quite something of a 
character after all;”? and Arthur never dared 
to hint a jealous thought or to give a gloomy 
look when Cousin Hal and his wife—once Miss 
Vaughan of Croft—came over to Thornivale, 
and when Cousin Hal made Geraldine laugh 
till the tears ran over her eyes, or quoted her 
before all the world as “the bravest and best 
littke woman living.” 


THE STORY OF A HERO 
NOT MENTIONED IN ANY HISTORY, 





Marseilles, in France, isa city of fountains, 
and has a fine aqueduct, almost entirely sub- 
terranean, by which pure water is brought from 
the little rivers Huveaume and Juvet. But 
this was not always the case. Look back with 
me many, many years, and I will show you 
how ill it used to be supplied with water, and 
how, in the fullness of time, it came to be 
otherwise. 

Once upon a time—I know not the exact 
date—there dwelt at Marseilles a man named 
Guyot, with his wife and one son. They were 
but humble people ; and at the time my narra- 
tive begins, the child lay sick of a fever, his 
tongue cleaving to the roof of his mouth, and 
his little hot hand pressed to his still hotter 
forehead, while he ceased not to cry ina plain- 
tive tone for a draught of water. 


« Alas! my child,’’ said Madame Guyot, in 
reply to his moaning, “ you know I have told 
you already the cistern is empty. Not a drop 
of water have I in the house, and I fear all 
our neighbors are as badly off as ourselves.— 
See, take a draught of milk ; I have nought else 


| to give you.” 


«¢ But, mother, it is not like water,’’ replied 
the boy; ‘it makes me only the more thirsty, 
and almost chokes me, it seems so thick ; while 
water is so cold, and refreshes me for a long 
time. But, alas! you have none to give me. 
If it would but rain, forI am burning! Oh, 
if I were rich, I would care little for the finest 
wines, if | had but plenty of fresh, pure, cold 
water !”’ 

Madame Guyot, with true maternal love, 
strove to pacify the young sufferer; and having 
succeeded in partially relieving his cravings 
by means of a draught of water, which a kind 
neighbor, scarcely better off than herself, sent 
by the hand of her little daughter, he at length 
slept. Even in his dreams, however, the me- 
mory of his feverish longings haunted him ; 
and his plaintive cry for water at oft-recurring 
intervals, brought tears to the mother’s eyes; 


| and she trod softly, dreading to awaken the 


boy, lest by so doing she should also awaken 
his desires to greater activity, when she knew 
that she wis without the means of satisfying 
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than your usual quantity of water to-night, for | spect, the conduct of Jacques was a sad puzz!e 


again the cistern is nearly dry.’’ 
I am sorry for that, mother,” replied Jac. 


ques; “ but though we have offen since been | 
very scarce of water, at least we have never | 


wanted it so badly as when [ had the fever.” 

« Oh, Jacques, can you ever forget that ?”’ 

«« Never, mother. 
torture I suffered then fora draught of water 
comes into my mind; and I envy no man his 
wealth in anything save his more abandant sup- 
ply of that one good gift. Is there no way of | 
relieving this want by which the poor of Mar- 
seilles suffer so much, and so often ?”’ | 

«It is just because the poor are those 
who saffer that they must continue to do so;_ 
wealth might remedy the evil,’’ answered his 
father. 

« How so?’’ asked Jacques. 

«Easily enough. Only let an aqueduct be | 
constructed to bring pure wa‘er from a distant 
river.’’ 

«And what would that 
father ?’’ 

“More money than you cou'd count, my | 
son,’” replied the elder Guyot; “so let us to 
our supper before it is as cold as the water you 
are always dreamirg about.”’ 

Meal over, Jacques wandered in the gar- 
den thoughtful and silert, but not unnoticed 
by his parents. They conversed together in 
an undertone about the extraordinary manner 
in which his mind dwelt on the one night of | 
suffering from thirst so long gone by. 

‘It is strange,’’ said Madame Guyot, “ how 
the lad is always thinking of it. I quite feared 
to tell him how little water we have left to- | 
night, for it seems to grieve and trouble him | 
so much; not for ourselves alone, but lest 
some unfortunate should have to bear sutler- | 
ings like those he experietced seven years | 
ago.” 

‘© Well,” replied the father, «even that is | 
not the chief object of his anxiety.’’ 

«Why, surely he does not fancy himself in | 
love yet!’’ said Madame Guyot in an accent of 
alarm. ‘Our neighbor’s daughter, Madeline, 
casts sheep's eyes at him, I know, young as he 
is; and Jacques often tells her how like alt 
tle angel she seemed to him when her mother 
made her the bearer of that draught of water. 
But it is doubtless only nonsense, for he is still 
a boy, and she a full year younger.”’ 


cost, think you, 


| 


«I was not thinking of Madeline, wife,’’ re- 
plied Monsieur Guyot: “in my opinion, Jac- 
ques loves something ¢lse better than all the 
little damsels ia the world—I mcaa money. 
He is always hoarding every sou he can col- 
lect, and trying, by all sorts of extra services, 
to earn more than his daily wages: and I al- 
most fear our son will turn miser, since he 
spends nothing he can avoid.”’ 

«Oh, if that be the case, he is doubtless 
thinking of some girl, and trying to seve against 
the time when he is old enough to marry; but 
he isa good youth,’? added Madame Guyot, 
brushing a tear from her eye at the thought 
of having a rival in the love of her only 
child, 

«Ah, wife,’ said her husband, “you are 
almost jealous of little Madeline; but remem- 
ber, you cannot expect to keep this one lamb 
of yours always by your side; and I say, that 
if the thought of having some day to provide 
for a wife makes the lad so saving, I for one am 
well content.”’ 

The return of Jacques here stopped the con 
versation. Hours after his parents were at 
rest, the youth sat by the lattice in his little 
chamber. A luxuriaaot vine hung over the case- 
ment, and, waving backwards and forwards in 
the moonlight, cast fantastic shadows on the 
wall. Little knew the parents of Jacques by 
what strong feelings he was actuated, though 
both were in part right, the father when speak- 
ing of his almost miserly habits, the mother in 
believing that her son loved Madeline. 


The youth possessed one of those thought- 
ful natures which become old too soon; and 
those who wonder at love in a boy of six- 
teen, must remember that in southern France 
the blood runs warm. It was injeed = won- 
derful how he always thought of Madeline 
in connection with that night of feverish 
agony—how like a ministering angel the 
child had seemed in his eyes, when she trip- 
ped lightly in with the cooling draught to 
satisfy his longing. The cup of cold water had 
worked with a marvellous charm, and the 
youth regarded the girl with a feeling akin to 
worship. In the eyes of others, she was just a 
bright-eyed laughing thing, somewhat wilful 
and capricious at times, as girls are apt to 
be; but to poor Jacques she was a being of 
heavenly beauty. 

The scarcity of had again 
brought the old scene most vividly to his mind, 
and you might have seen by the moonlight how 
pale and agitated was his face. After a long | 
vigil, he rose, and taking from a secret reposi- | 
tory a sum of money—large for him to possess 
—he slowly counted it, and then gazing ear- 
nestly on his treasurer said, softly: «It might 
be done in a long lifetime; but, oh, Madeline, | 
Madelive!*’ then with tears streaming down | 
his cheeks, he flung himself on his knees to 
pray. Poor Jacques! he prayed with such 
earnest simple faith, that he rose tranquil, | 
and secking his couch, soon fell into a sound | 
sleep. 


recent water 





Three more years went by, and still Jacques 
continually added to his store. So scrupulous | 
was he in denying himself every supertiuity, 
that the neighbors whispered how the young | 
Guyot had become a miser. Some did more | 
than whisper, they spoke openly to his mother | 
respecting this peculiarity in her son. Madame 
Guyot looked very sagacious, and gave mys- 
terious hints about the virtue of sparing on 
one’s self to spend on another, glancing as she 
spoke at Jacques and Madeline, who were just 
visible to the group of gossips. 

Let love be the presumed cause of a man's 
actions, a woman will hardly ever deem him in 
the wrong, however extravagant they may be. 
Even vice in her sight assumes the dignity of 
virtue, if she can ascribe its committal to the 
power of love. So it was with the gossip at | 
whose self-constituted tribunal Jacques was 


Seven years later, and the fever-stricken boy | tried, and from that time many a sly joke was 


has g-own into a fine, thoughtful youth of six. 
teen. 
the young Jacques Guyot cheerfally perform- 


| 


levelled at Madeline, till the little damsel’s 


No longer dependent on his parents, | head was almost turned with thinking of the— 


of course much magnified—riches which were 


ed his past in gaining a living. One evening, | hoarded by her admirer for her to spend some 
after his return from work, as Madame Guyot | day. She felt she was beloved, for itis not 
was busily engaged in placing the evening | hard to divine when one is the dearest of all 


meal on the table, she said to her son, 


earthly objects to a pure and honest heart; | 


No day passes, but the) 


| brother of the bridegroom, a gay 


| ings through the town. 
| coarsest description, and taken simply to sus- 
| tain life. 


to her. 

« He is never so happy as when by my side,”’ 
she would often say to her mo her; « that any 
one may see; but Ido not think he cares to 
gain me for a wife.’ The mother would bid 
her be patient, and all would in time turn out 
well; but Madeline thought there should be 
some limit to the expected patience, so she 
would pout her cherry lips, and give Jacques 
short answers. Still, though she evidently sue- 
ceeded in giving him pain, he seemed as far 
from declaring his sentiments as‘ever. 
Madeline 


had acousin Marie, who was not only a near 


The crisis, however, came at last. 


neighbor, but also a sort of rival beauty. There 
had beeao no slight jealousy between the girls 
marriage; but 


on the subjects of love and 


| Marie had at last triumphed, and, the day for 


he 
ted Madeline about her laggard lover. 
a sad blow to the vanity of the young girl. 
Marie's was in those 


r own wedding being fixed, she openly twit 
This was 


lover came from what 


| days thought a great distance, and neither 
| day 


gradged S} 
his betrothed; while Madeline, 
almost 


vending time nor money in visits to 
with her lover 
at the door, seemed likely enough to 


remain single. Oh, it was too much tor any 
maiden’s patience! 

The wedding-day came, and she, of course, 
was one of the guests, together with Jacques; 
and the girl, bent on punishing her tardy ad. 
mirer, coyuetted with others by his very side. 
But she did not stop at coquetry only. The 
some fellow, now at Marseille for the first time, 
was smitten with her charms, and after the 
wedding, found or made many excuses for 
visiting the town which contsined Madeline — 
Jacques, it seemed, would not be piqued into 


submission, and she.was not inclined either 


| fora spinster’s lite or a longer silent wooing ; 


so, after some hesitation on the part of her pa- 


| rents, who still leaned to their young neighbor, 
partly from old association, and still more be- | 
ts ' . , 

“wome without feeling that his heart would leap 


cause of his reputed wealth, Madeline was be- 
trothed to the stranger, 

Madame Guyot often sighed, and said in her 
that it was a pity two of the 
prettiest maidens in Marseilles should be carri- 
ed off by strangers; for she had long since 
made up her mind that, since Jacques would 


sou's heating, 


needs ma:ry soon or late, it would be well to 
have a daughter-in-law whom she had known 
from babyhood. All her hints might have 
been unheard, for any outward effect they pro- 
duced on her son; but when the marriage day 
came, he remained shut up in his little cham- 
Neither food nor drink passed lis lips; 
but could he have been seen by any one, a 


ber. 


mighty mental conflict would have been reveal- 
ed to the watcher—it was the last great struggle 
The last bar to his de- 
voting himself to one great object was re- 


with human passion. 


moved, 

The gossips who had aforetime interested 
themselves so liberally in the affairs of Jacques 
and twitted Madame 
Guyot, saying, it plainly was not love that 
made her son such a miser in his habits; but 


Madeline, once more 


she answered them more proudly than ever, 
that Jacques would now look higher for a 
wife. 

So, first one great lady and then another was 
said to be the fair object for whom our hero 
cherished a secret passion, and whom he was 
trying to equal in wealth. But though Ma- 
dame Guyot fostered the idea, she, poor soul, 
knew better; for only a few days after the mar- 
riage of his one love, Jacques had begged her, 
in a broken voice, to find out whether the little 
vessel in which Madeline had borne the pre- 
cious draught of water to his bedside, a dozen 
long years ago, were still in existence. 

«Oh, my son,”’ said Madame Guyot, “ since 
you did so love Mads line, why did you let her 
go? She be the wife of a 
stranger, if you had asked her for thyself.”’ 


would not now 
«Better as it is, mother,” 
though his lip quivered while he spoke, and 
again begged his mother to procure what he 


replied Jacques, 


had mentioned, at any cost. 

Madame Guyot’s mission proved successful, 
though the Madeline marvelled 
greatly at the request; and both the worthy 
matrons agreed that the conduct of Jacques 


mother of 


was a problem beyond their power to solve.— 
Eagerly was the little vessel seized by him, 
and after bestowing many grateful thanks on 
his mother, he conveyed it to his own little 
room. Could the thing of clay have spoken, 
it might have told how, when others slept, 
Jacques spent many an hour in sighs, and even 
tears. Ay, for every drop of water it had 
once held, the strong man paid in tears a thou- 
sand fold. 

Years sped on, and the father and mother of 
The young 
man had been called a miser, even during their 
lifetime, but indeed, he merited the 
title. Ever craving for money, he added to 


Jacques passed from the earth. 


now, 


| his store by the strictest parsimony. His clothes 


were patched by himself, again and again, till 
no traces of the original stuff remained. Ge 
nerally his feet were bare, and even when he 
wore any covering on them, it consisted of old 
shoes which had been cast away as worthless, 
ani picked up by him in his solitary wander- 
Ilis food was of the 


He no longer occupied the dwelling 
in which his early days had been spent; his 
present home was an old and roomy honse, 
built with a degree of strength which defied 
any attempt at entrance, unsanctioned by the 
will of its occupant; at least without a degree 
of force being used, which must inevitably 
have led to discovery. Here, then, dwelt Jac- 
ques Guyot quite alone. But far worse than 
alone was he when absent from his house, for 
the evil repute in which he was beld was such, 
that as he walked, the little children ran shout. 
ing after him: There goesGuyot. See the 
wretched miser, how thin he is! He grudges 
himself food to make himself fat, and clothes 


to cover his lean old body.’? Then the mis- 


| chievous urchins would cast stones at Jacques, 


and load him with insults, unchecked by their 
parents. But even this was not the worst.— 
One day he meta friend, or at least he had 
been such in youth, and whom he had not seen 
for many a long year. For the moment, Jac- 
ques forgot his rags and his isolation—it was 
so long since a kindly word had been bestowed 
on him, ard oh! how he yearned to win it.— 
Eagerly he advanced, with an indescribable 
gleam of joy lighting his pinched features ; but 


«Jacques, you must be content with less' but in spite of her convictions in this re- ‘his former comrade shrank back, holding up 


and hand- | 


' his hands, as if to forbid his nearer approach, 
saying as he did so, 

“| will not hold commanion with a thing 
like you. Did yon not love thy money better 
than her who ought to be your wife? but you 
suffered a stranger to carry her away, and now 
the accursed thing is dearer to you than your. 
self, thongh you have neither child nor kin to 
whom to leave it. Away! touch me not!” 

\nother trial came still later, and it was the 
hardest of all. A portly dame, elderly, but 
stil fresh and comely-looking, and with a fair 
daughter by her side, passed leisurely along the 
streets of Marseilles. They seemed to be new 
arrivals; but the elder one was evidently no 
stranger, for she pointed out to her daughter 

arious changes which had been made of late. 
Jacques Guyot looked earnestly at the girl, for 
her features brought vividly to his mind those 
of the object of his one love dream, and as he 
came near, he heard her mother call her Made- 
line. Another glance, and he recognized the 
elder female as the Madeline his youth. 
Though so many years had gone over his head, 
his pale face was in a moment tlushed. Again 
he forgot the curse? and the stones daily show- 


ol 


ered around him; the vision of the bright-eyed 
child, with the little treasured pitcher in her 
hand was before him, and he too was for an in- 
stant young; but for how brief an instant! 
Madeline, even in her distant home, had heard 
of the miser Guyot, who heaped up wealth, 
though with none to share it. and denied even 
the smallest aid to the miserable, though sur- 
rounded with gold. Even at that moment, too, 
she heard the taunts of the passers-by; so, 
gathering her skirts closely around her, as 
though his very touch would p ison, she swept 
by with such a look of scorn as rooted the 
miser to the spot, and brought back the sense 
of his loneliness more terribly than ever. 
Though no inhabitant of Marseilles ever en. 
tered the miser’s dwelling during his life, yet I 
am able to tell how he spent his time there. I 
know he rever entered his silent, comfortless 


with joy to hear a friendly votce, or if he might 
be permitted to clasp a child to his bosom. I 
know that, in spite of insults, reproaches, and 
taunts, bis heart teemed with loving kindness 
to his fellow-creatures, and often when suffering 
from them, he would smile, and murmur: « It 
is because they know me not; for one day 
these curses will be turned to blessings.”” Ay, 
and that, when seated on his hard bench, to 
take the food needful to prolong his life until § 
the object should be accomplished for which 
he had given up all that could tend to its en- 
joyment, he prayed for a blessing on his coarse 
fare; and I know, too, that after each more 
biting proof of scorn from those around him, 
he asked from the same Almighty source 
strength to “endure to the end.” 

A very old man was Jacques Guyot when the 
end came, but he met it with joy aad hope, for 
he had lived long enough to flaish his self-im- 
posed task. Stretched upan his wretched pal- 
let, he smiled and talked to himself. “ Ah, 
Jacques,”’ said he, “ they will never more call 
thee accursed, The last stone has been cast at 
thy worthless carcass, for worthless it may well 
be called, since even the worms will scarcely 
be able to banquet on the scanty covering of 
thy old bones. But, oh, what joy to think the 
miser has not lived in vain! And thou, too,” 
said he, taking in his hand Madeline’s little 
pitcher, «well hast thou performed thy part. 
Though but a thing of clay, the sight of thee 
has reminded me each day and hour that, 
having given up her to whom thou didst once 
belong, no greater sacrifice could be demanded 
from me; and more than that—it ever brought 
before me the memory of the one pressing want 
which inspired the resolution God has in his 
goodness given me strength to fulfil. I will 
indulge just one weakness, end having taken 
my last draught from thee, no other lip shall gm, 
touch thee.”’ So saying, he drank the waterjaa 
it contained, and gathering all his remai j 
strength, shivered it to atoms. One hour after, a 
and the miser lay dead. Oaly lifeless clay, 
senseless as that shivered by his last act, now. 
remained of Jacques Guyot. 

As soon as he was missed from his ¢ 
haunts, the propriety of examining his dwe 
suxgested itself to the towns-people, for there) 
were many who would not touch him while 
living, who would gladly have acted as his exe- 
cutors. Fancy, then, the crowd around the 
door—the forcible entrance—the curious rame 
sacking each room till they at last stood beside - 
all that remained of the object of their bitter 
loathing. The authorities of the town, who 
led the way, took possession of a sealed paper, 
which Jacques, ere he lay down to die, had 
placed in a conspicuous position. It was his 
will, duly executed, and contained these words? 

‘« Having observed from my youth that the poor ‘ 
of Marseilles are ill supplied with water, which 
can be procured for them only at a great cost, 
I have cheerfully labored all my life to gain 
them this great blessing, and I bequeath all I 
possess to be spent in building an aqueduct for» 
their use.” > 


~~ 


t\ 


Jacques had told the truth. The curses 
turned into blessings, and his death made a city 
full of self-reproaching mourners. Many a man ~ 
has won the name of hero by one gallant deed ; 
but he who made a conquest of a city by the 
continued heroism of a long life, methinks de- 


you to whom the inhabitants of Marseilles owe 
their aqueduct. 





Vicorovs Burrer.—A Bostonian inveighs © 
against the practice of setting butter of undue, 
strength upon the table, which prevails ia some. | 
of the restauranta, of that city. He says 
«had the Atlantic telegraph cable been greased 
with the butter which was placed before him 
at one of these establishments yesterday noon, 
it would have beon successfully laid from the® 
coast of Ireland to the shore of Newfound- 
land.’’ 


~ 


CF” The faults of genius might be passed 
| over if the world would promise not to imitate 
them. 

03” Zeno, the philosepher, believed in am 
inevitable destiny. His servant availed him- 
| self of this doctrine one day whilst being beaten 
for a theft, by exclaiming, ‘-Was I not des 
tined to rob?’ 1“ Yes,” replied Zeno, “and ~ 
to be corrected also.”’ 

G7” On the jamb of the door of an eating- | 








house on the North Wall, Dablin, the carious — 
may read the following announcement p , 
conveying fearful intelligence to the 
tars who frequent that port :—* Sailors 
cooked here |’ 


? 





serves the name indeed. And thus I have told » . 
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News ITEMS. 

Goop axp Tave.—Lola Montez, who is now 
lecturing in Montreal, having been assailed by the 
editor of the Witness, addressed to him a sharp and 
bitter letter, stating that ber present life is blameless, 
that she ip respectably endeavoring to earn her bread, 
and that fo gentleman would assail a lady ‘who is 
honestly voring to make the best use of such op- 
portunities and abilities as God has given her.”’ 

Meaxrsea Wet, act Dorxe Int —A West 
ern New York farmer writes as follows to a distin- 
guisbed scientific agriculturist, to whom he felt under 
Obligation for introducing a variety of swine 

Respected Sir: I went yesterday to the Fair at 
M—— : I found several pigs of your species; there 
‘was a great variety of beasts, aod | was astonished at 
net seeing you there’ 

Porrixe « Ratner Fixe Powxt Urox Itr.— 
A correspondent of the Watchman and Reflector com 
Plains that Webster, in his Unabridged Quarto Dic- | 
tionary, gives evidence of ‘‘ suppressing or evading 
@ymelogical truth,’ in his definition af ‘‘ baptize’’ | 
and ‘‘baptism.’’ The same writer characterizes the | 
work asa ‘‘ proselyting dictionary,’’ and cautions Bap- 
tists as to the claim that such a volume can have upon 

thelr patronage | 

A Cuance ror Kansas Women ro Vote.— 
A Kansas letter says that “ 
the word ‘ male’ before residents 
énfranchised the women ' The ladies wil! 
sist on exercising the right thus unintentionally con 
ferred on them ."’ 

* Gas Licnt on Steamerns.—We see it stated 
that a frm in England has received instructions to fit 
the steamship Great Eastern with gas works and ail 
necessary gas Sittings, on a most elaborate scale. Some 
of the steamers on our rivers have been lighted with 





in consequence of omitting 
the legislators have 
doubtless in- 


gas with tolerable succes, and the effort wil 
bly be highly conducive to economy, as well as safety 
ané convenience, on so large a ship the Great 
Eastern 

A Very Arpexst Lover —The Amherst 
Express says: ‘‘ While the exercises of Commence- 
ment were in full progress, a sedate bachelor was so 
enrapt ired with the charms of the young lady whom 
he had escorted there, that he commenced a vigorous 
courtship in whispers so loud as to be distinctly beard 


as 


| belonged to the King of Oude 


| was ordered to p-ovide them 
| small ding 


| rupees, 


| were now under the orders of their native officers 


1 proba- | 





by nota few who sat near. Notwithstanding sundry 
slight rebaffs, which served only to inv 
of his attentidns, he at length popped the question, and 


rease the ardor 


was re) ~cted; The verdict of those who overheard | 


was—‘servell him right.’ ’’ 

A “Srroxc-Mixpep”’ Cat.—-A sportsman 
of New Jersey has a cat which he has trained to a 
company him on all his hunting expeditions. She 
will start up birds, witb 
same sagacity as a dog, and pursue and ‘: stand”’ 
almost invariably with success. Being naturally soft 
and sly ia her movements, 
valaable for game than any dog cou'd be, since the 
best trained canine will sometimes bev 
and thus do mischief. The cat is regarded as acurio- 
sity in the neighborhood 

«Wine Waica Makeru Map tne Heart or 

an .’’—Greatsensation has been canved at Oporto by 
the discovery of extensive frauds in the wine trade It 
appears that mixtures torepresent port wine are manu- 
fectured in England and Hamburg, and sent out in 
ships to Oporto; where, by means of falsified certifi- 
cates, the mixtures are imported into England as port 
wine. About 3,000 pipes of these mixtures are now in 
London. Ten pipes of the mixtures have been 
by the Customs at Oporto, on board a ship from Eng- 
land. The mixture has been tested, and found to be 

a a composition of bad alcobol, molasses, and the essence 
of tar. 

Piety and Proraniry 1s Prororrioxn — 
The Brandon (Miss_) Republican says that a merchant 
in that place lately filled the following bill for a coun- 
try customer: ‘*2 yards muslin; 2 do. calico; 4 do 
domestic ; 10 lbs. coffee ; 35 Ibs. clear sides; 14 lbs 
shoulders; 1 gallon of whiskey; 1 Holy Bitie; 1 
deck of cards; 1 bale yarn; 1 sacred harp ° 

Tae Larest Srrte.—lIt is stated by autho- 
rity, that a new fashion is about to be introduced by 
, the ladies of Buffalo—no less, in fact, than an im- 

mense calash which is to be attached to the waists of 
the dear creatures, to be raised and lowered at plea- 

peure, like the top ofa buggy. Buffalo papers frantic- 
“ally ask ‘‘ what next ?’’ 

Mrs. Cunnincuam has been admitted to bail 
in the sum of five thousand dollars 

Mareiace or tux Port Lowett.—A letter 
from Boston to the New York Post says that James 

ussell Lowell, the poet, is to be married in a fort- 

ight. 

Rewarxante Ban Lecx.—The New York 
irimes tells of a merchant in that city who received a 
ittance from one of his correspondents, in the sh»pe 

edrafton the Ohio Lite and Trust Company for 
on the very day on which that institution closed 

_foors. He immediately telegraphed the fact to his 

Sbtor, who sent him another draft en John Thomp- 
Seay Which arrived the day afier the failure of that 
oker; the merchant again telegraphed the failure, 
ad received in a few days another draft on Atwood & 

» Just as that firm suspended 
SDIAMOND FOUND IN Ouro —Qnre of the work- 

m engaged in boring an artesian weil for Mr. Van 
SWert, in Stryker, a villave on the Air Line Railroad, 
. fifty miles from Tolede, found a pure diamond, 
week, atthe depth of about one hundred feet 
diamond is of the size of an ordinary marble, : 
competent judyes say that it ts werth at least two thou- 
@and dollars. Mr. Van Wert waived all « 

falmable, and its lucky finder, a poor. honest [rish- 
Man, named Michael Sheehan, 
** born to good luck.”’ 


List or Faivnes 
¥ ork—Stiliman, 
Works; L & Kir by, Jobbing Hou-e; 
ling & Co, Dy Healy & Bates, Griatin 
flour and produce dealers; Wm.G Bell & C 
rm; F.G. Swan, metchint. In Boston—Sironi 
Godhbeim, clothiers. In Providence—Zachariah and 
Pi ip Allen, manufacturers (jvint Mabilities 
millions.) In Buffalo—Foot A Co, and Niles and 
Minne, produce dealers. In Boston 


tabbits, squirrels, Ac., the 


them 
she is regarded as more 


ome boisterous, 


seized 


». 


Pc: f) 


fe 


oe 


no deubt believes he 


AND 
Allen & Co, of toe 


Es 


Novelty 
Tuttle, Cut- 
& Livermore, 


an inj 


anda receiver appointed. Ia New York, the notes of 

‘the Ontario County Bank, and the Bank of Orleans, at 

A\bion, N.Y 

bank—both having failed 
ersey Bank has suspended 

vioultural’’ and West Tennessee 
redit. 


In New Jersey, the New 
iu Tennessee, the “ Ag- 


Banks are in bid 





A Lance Syaxe Srory.— 

m@ the Abington, Va.. Democrat, writing from Wal- 

wt Gell, Lee county, Va, who is, as the Democrat 

its readers, ‘‘a gentleman in whom 

ence may be placed,’ gives the foi 

oum of the killing of a monster reptile 
county, Ky: 

“ About three weeks 

berries in the mountainous parts of Harl 

uty, Keatucky, and in tmeir travels discovered a 

li sink or cave, 


implicit 


iowiny ac- 


ago five men went to ¢ 


large enough to admit a barrel 


Teey dropped in a few stones, when their ears were | 


ted with a loud, rumbling sound, ac 
tha rattling noise; and an enormous serpent made 
ppearance, blowing and spreading his head, and 
forked tongue protruding. The men were struck 
th wonder and affiigbt, and the at nosphere was 
fled with a smell so nauseating, that 
» five were takea very sick ; the other two, 
the conditioa of their companions, dra 
> ay. 

** The next day were mounted some ten of the hardy 
Sintanee's, armed with detern 
“y the monster. On appreaching 
Broa yards of bis snateshbip, their horses sudd+nly 

“ame restive, aml neither k mdness nor { 
The men 


com panied 


three out of 
discover- 


gged taem 


ifle 
rifles d to de 


within one bur 


mp them go nearer 
chieg their borses, proceeded o: 
ocked, to the mouth of the « 
bree or four lane stones, 
os. When tbe same noise was beend as before 
@readed reptile, ready, as his looks ind 
the intruders. About f. et of the 
appeared from the bole, wren eigot ort 
is wamst through his head, and as be dir 
Wling out, until twenty fet of tha 
alesse on the ground 
~eigte rattles—the first was four 
t, end the rest decreasing in age 
h dificulty, the men dre igged himt 
be seen by the curious in Harle 


dismount: d, 
1 t. with rif 
iv bev hur 


and fell back some 


ten 


It wae a rattle 


ween 4 we mee em me ee 


Seror “ Arrociries.”—-The revolters in | 
India probably committed many ruthless and horri- 
ble cruelties, but there is little doubt that their vene 
ral conduct has been unfairly reported, and in many | 
instances deliberately falsified. The London Times | 


journal, gives a 


extract froma letter in an English 
picture of noble forbearance and humanity which de- | 
serves remembrance | 
‘The mutiny of the 2nd Regiment beats any ro- 
mance; they guarded their officers and their bunga 
low after mutinying, placed sentries over magazines. 
and all public property, 


the town’s people and servants from disorder, held a | 


council of war, in which the cavalry ( Fisber'’s Irregu 


lar) proposed to kill the officers, but the 22nd object- | - 


ed, and informed the officers that trey would be allow- 
ed to leave, and might take with them their private 
property. that all 
Their office isked 
a Resseld a 
but merely 


arms and property, but no public as 
for boats ; i*y-General, 
He cid so 
they could only b 
bundle each, and then they were 
which the rebels took from 
When the officers 


to their duty, they respectful 


the rebel Commi«s 


jes, so that ring away a 
presented with 9) 
the 


treasure-chest 


to give them tried to ecall them 
ly assured them that they 
and 
that the Soubahdar Major of the 22nd Re a 


been appointed to the command of the station, and 


viment b&b 


ne of its officers to 


that each corps had appointed « 
their chief ° 





Wuat Does Ir Ixpicate ?—The 


of the city of London Unions have 


guardians 
offered rewards for 
the apprehension of no fewer than fifty men. who bh 
gone off, leaviag their wives and children, 
306 individuals, 


fate- payers 


numbering 


to be per 


PHILADELPHIA RETAIL MARKETS. 
CORRECTED WEEKLY BY 
R. B. Jones. Lapies’ 
Nos 


ANI MEN‘'s Sal 


“treet 


(,ENT 

7 and 724 A 

MEAIS. 

Beef. 

Roasting rib, # Bb 

Sirloin steak 

Rump co 

Chuck pieces 

Piates and vavels 
Cornex 6 elf 

Tongues, fresh, 65 a75 

Leg, each, $144@37$ | Chop 

Shin 2 ase Cutiet 

Kidney © @i24 | >weeibread 


Liver #? bb 
Dried Beef 


Mutt on. 
Chp # bb 8 elt 
Breast and Neck ties 
| Young Lamb. whole 85,0 
W hove carcase 8e3 
Veal, 
Fore quarter # B 
Hind do 


16 @18 | Leg, Loin, 
16 aa 
124 @ it 
8 @12s 


each 
ork. 
pm 1 
amd, 
Fore quarter 
Hind do 
Chop # tb i” 
CalvesHiead, each 25 


Young Pigs 
Sait and freeh 
Feet, # set 
100 @! 124 prunes # tb 
@21; | Lard do 
@e3i 5 ll sliced 

| Bologna Sausage 
VEGE TABL Ss. 
u po 


en 
75 @87} 


ytatoes bu K@ 
Sie 4 
l4@ 16 
—-e@l» 


Taurnips bkt 
do hi pk 
a ‘ets bunch 
abhage tbi 
do h’'d 
Salad head 
S't Pota’es W bas #1 
do + ib t 


Inions bes 
z 
pe rhf peck 


arrots 2 
Tomat’ f@e 
wi @ f2 
19 @ \% 
3@ Ww 


i i basket 
! per: dozer 
85 P’iants, €ach, 


au 


Hi@ioo | Bachberries 8 ain 
14@ 25 rortieberries 6 @i2 
} J cots 8 doz 124 
vaches burket@l 50@ 2 

do wll ph 16 @374 

POULTRY AND GAME. 
Spring meant” qb Pig’ns pr R 

ck 


oe 
‘oe 
c hiokena @& pa’ “se . 2 “ 
Riackbirds @ doz 2) 
Reed Birds 373 
SHELLFISH. 
Terrapin South)dz 84 600) Oysters, Absecom, 
do (Ches & De!) € we 810| bit 
Lobsters hb 8 @ i0 do ye M 
Ciame M 2m #23 |[M Riv CoveM 
Soft Sheli Crabs 15) @200 IN Y do @ bbi 


FISH, 
Halibut B® 10 @i2 ,erch bunch 61@183 
Bass , 


I 
t) 9 | Catthsh 6 @ly 
Porgies 8B | ke t ¢ 


Apples @ bkt 
do hf pk 
Cranberries qt 
Woatermelonus 
Canteclopes 


23 

75 
5) 

7 


Sqb 
Wo i 
F ry 5 


| Snipe, sand, 


@ 87 


62 @ 80 
40 @om 
309 @510 

10 00 @20 vv 


F iounders 
Cod 
Biackfish 
White F sh D Sm'had Herrin baneh, 
Rock 8 #12) | Frst: Ssimon ib, 35 a 45 
MISCELLANEOUS, 
#8 @3) | Honey 2) @25 
en Ss o ; 
16 @17 | 


WEEKLY REVIEW OF THE 
PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


BREADSTUFFS—The depression and downward ten 
dency of the Flour market, which we have noticed tor 
many weeks pas st continues, and We fire ay mnipelled to 
reduce our qaotations 37!¢ W@W bbl. There has been ver 

ttle export demand, and the only transactions reported ns 
1200 bbis fresh and recently Kr ound superfit eat § 
at which it om freely offered; 30 bbis extra fannily at ®t 
vind #00 half toby Ix Southern on te rms kept Prin ate. The sales 
forthe supply of retailers and bakers have_been limited 
within the range of the same quotations. Rye Flour and 
Corn Meal have been very little inquired after. Small sales 
“ the former at 84,59, and the lacter at sie bbl. 

iRAIN—There has been a liberal amount of Wheat ar 
Pn imt there has been bat little inquiry, and with an 
accumulating stock, A tight money market, and a down 
ward tend ney in Fiowr, prices have again fallen off l0c 3 
bush, The sales comprise about 42,000 bash, varying from 
#1 for inferior up to $1,35 for red, and $1,25a) 50 for white, 
closing at @1.20al, 25 tor good Southern and Penna red, and 
$1,301.35 for white—the bulk of the tra isact ions being 
made within these figures, Rye has been in steady demand, 
bat there is not much coming forward, Sales at 
has declined 8e @ bush. Sales of oe “toned hat the close 
of last week at S4a8e, and since at «, afloat 
af our lowest quotation, at which the bulk of the sales were 
effected. Oats have been i ~ady denmnd, and 10,06) bush 
seid at Basic & bush tor Delaware and Jersey, and 3$e tor 
Penna. , 

PROVISIONS—Thé@ market has been dull in 
quence of the absence of supplies, the want of sto 
opeate in, and the unsettled state of monetary 
Small salesof Western Mess Pork at $2.75 @ bbl, and 
Prime at $22, cash. In Beefthe - confined to small 
lots oftcity packed, for ship’s stores, Bacon—- 
The stock is extremely light, amine 
consumptive demand : 


Sait Shad Th 
|} ** Mockerel 
Dry Cod 


Butter 
do 
Regs doz 


oll 


min ee 


Te ( n 
os 


sales are 
at &%), cash. 
and the “re has been 
at our last quotations, Sma 
ot Hams at I4'a pla n and faney canvassed; Sides 
at l5al5ic, and Shoulders at 13alSic @ th, cas ch and 60 days, 
A small lot of summer cured Shoulders sold The 


sa es 


jC lor 


at l2t« 





and | # 


laim to the | 


Scusrexsioxs —In | 


j sale was at Ive 


stacks of Bulk Meats are exhausted, and there has been 
nothing dome. Lard—C mes Very searce, and there is 
little or none coming forward. Small sales of bbis and 
tierces at lhe 4 Ih, cash. and kegs at lic @ th. Butter 
continues very dail; small sales of solid packed at alse 
- cash, in roll nothing doin ig 
BARK—The demand for Quereitron Bark has fallen off, 
Aan d prices have declined. hhds. at S40 ou 
} for No A stia!l sale of Chesnut at 415 50 per cord 
Cc ANDL ES —There has been very little do I. but prices 
are unchanzed ; of 800 boxes city manufactured Ada 
mantine, have been made at 2zazse. per Ib., 4 mos., but in 
Sperm and Tallow the trans 1 limited 
COAL—The warket heen ver luil. The 
from the Eastward come torward slowly, andthe shiz 
thence hive fallen ot!—prices, howe ver, have undergone po 
quotab Bituminous Coal is net wanted; the last 
per bu 

COFFELE—The market has been quite firm, but the de 
mand has ~ en linmuted: sales of li,alle 
und some Java Ite on time 


cor P ke Re Contijnes dull at 2e¢ 


ontir 


Ssies of to per 


srle 


orders 


nents 


has 


Sh) change 


iw bass Rioat 


ths, for 





oOo. | LE 


} effect upon prices. Tr 
taree | '! 


anction has | 


‘Deen‘issued against the Appleton Insurance Company, | 
| ter 


, have been throwa owt by the redemption 


| rece: 
| from 
} No Ja, Aik 
A correspondent | 
Currants have 
| made 
| = ipp y ot al 


in Harlam | P 


ather | h 


per Ibh., 6 mon 


ghish Sheathing; sales of Yellow Metol at ste. six 


| gnenthe 


COTTON—The dvices ne 


has 


lite mares “in have hod 
emand heen only to supply 
immedinte wauts « mint tur s at the decline 
“lat the close of la ast a Sales of 600 bales, mostly 
a come 6S to 17 pel low 


a 


. On Tithe, tor 


ty 

DRUGS AND DY ES—Not 
as a earge of St Dor 
mms: one of Jamaica do a nine 
406 sons Brinustone on private terms; 
Sesto; en une Bleaching Powders at 5c; 

2,12). 6 mos 

Si kA r HERS > little more inquiry for West 
ern, and | GO f&e sold at 53 rs . short tame 


FISd —The stove 


ng Among the 
wal on pr 

an invoice of about 

easss Sola Ash at 


and Oilof Lemon at 


enies & 


Tt 3 


byt 
sales 


ots 


case 
tarrivals, and price re nsettied, The onis 
reported are 1000 bb's i private tern and in sms 
ttore at $17, 1s @ bbl for med No is: 
189 5) for No 3s oe No 
of Herring at 84, Codt 
matket is com parat ve 
Phere is but 
advanced. 
is AS Arrived, treet 
at $5.75 @ box, fr 


descriptions of 


* has been ine 1e 


Ssidl 
33 Ov! ee or 
shat 4,0), of the 
y bare 


Ploere sae 
after the 
FRUIT foreign here to of 
N iinvoice of & 
which sina 

m the wh 

Green F 


Lex 
freely. 
GINSENG—C. t 
AnO- 
WE MP 


nt 

The sv 

T her e ane bes 
_ 


| 


HIDES—C. hue 


nues qiie 


mee 
Gl es have been a@ stall way at 
nbut little rv, aml no sales 


dull, and no nusaciions have been 
nqutry, and the 
Per il I 
ke 


ing ocwan ad. som 
% ein New York 


ve fe apeetl A Very 
‘ a a was at 


Mao) COMMeNnCce con 


iV tial 
The demard | 
tr e 


if SUSpe 
Thraeiwt 


poaee wi 
"INDIGO: us | 
RON. 
A’ 
ve. within the ra 
“harceal Whe 
F's e00 © 1 

LE Wb — T 

S tremeanctior 
LEATHER by 
nie Maken . 
LM REE 

en nm 

ow Cal Fr 
\euow P 
MOT 


valet » 
es 
prices 


~ont inner 


ise! 


i e M. ~~ " uy et 
‘ Slini4 # M teer 
Ass ks ; s ex " 
are =N Ys 
NAVAL <TOR Es 
tre Nt 
ra vhs ale 
s Ta mds 
stendy o. Aa 
casi, ANT 4445 
has beer 
yout change 
sat Toe, 4 


dem 


riher exes al 7 


ivate | 


Giver bk 


| Quetat 


has told us of their pitiless ferocity, but the following | 


sent out pickets to prevent | 


ive | 


manentiy maintained by the 


The «ales have been confined to a few small 


SPIRITS—The transactions in Brandy Gin 
been limited, bat without wre in prices, .K. Rem 
continues to sell at San54e. —There hase been less 
imquiry. and prices —y aL , “Scion 150 Gbleat Semsse. 
hhde at Qaaic, and Drudge at 24a%5ce—cloring at our lowest 
cone. 


S| ma AC —Isscrree; sales of 9 bags Sicily at S25 YW 


quiet, but 
Cuba, part 


SPICES— 
ts of Natmegs at Tatse @ B, 6 mon 


SiG AR- The market continues extreme! 
es bave undergone no change: sales 300 has 
’ tic & BD. on time, and part on private termes. 
r ‘L LOW —But little ocering. audi the sales have been 
y in small lot< at l2ke @ PB, cash, for City Rendered. 
IH AS—The donand tas been limited, bat prices are firm 
«th Biacks and Green. 
Tt DB ACCO—The accounts from Virginia indicate that 
rices must rat high, aml the rates here are weil maintain 
f and Manufactured. 
: ‘transactions worthy of notice. 
Wor OL _ “The re bas been lesa + particalarly for 
tiner grades, amd prices are harely maimtained The 
t the k ow and medium grades is very much reduce! 
eceip'« from the West are about over. Among the 
«we notice seme extra fine fleeces at 65,6 mos; i and 
«slat Sine, 6 mos; ¢ blond at Gadsic. 6 mes: — 
vel ¢ blood af #a@7e, 6 mos; Merino pulled at 46e, 
~, and No | pulled at «<3e, 6 mos. 








FALL 


cOMer itis : 


OF THE YEAR —The fall of the year 
tothe dwellers m the cour try the changing 
age is bemutiul: to citizens the cool air is healthy and 
seinz: tothe merebant the Fall trade hee great merit; 
exe aitractiveness almost al! oth T sensonable 
the oplended Fall Chthing ter gentlemen and 
youths, offered for sale at the Brown Stone Clothing Halli 
chill& Wilson, Nos. 6S amd 605 Chestuut street, 

th, Philadelphia. It 


THE 


nasi 


~ 
ms. 18 
tie 





PAINTINGS, 
aud Fifth. 


TO NERVOUS SUPPERERS.—A retired ¢ ergy man, 
m few devs, alt a eee yonee great 
ering. is anxious too make kne the seams of 

{ (free) the preserip ven reat 
Degnal., 1% Fulton S1., Brookiyn, 


AU TIPUL PHOTOGRAPHIC 
By Cook. 


At the wet Gallery. corner of Chestnut 


ec 


x Y. 


he 


Rev. J M tt 


AN IMPORTANT ITEM TO THE SURVIVORS OF 
rik: LATE WAR WITH MEXICO. 
Lancaster, C. H.. 8. C., May 12, 188. 

Jackson dear Sers—After my return from 

reousty afflicted with that terrible disease 

grave so many of my fellow 

“pa, accompanied with Neuralgia, 

mane Mexico nnd the t node of living 

enenged int T relief | have obta teas from 
of HOOPL AND'S 6 bE RALAN BIT PERS is as- 
2 d I mest ¢ vy have, and still continue to 
' B trere to all wh are clenaee y affected 
benefit that will reeu ages ruse will 
Very respectiully you 
ie Un ‘BIL LINGS 
of C ompan Wise 
Paimetto Re S. C. Volunteers. 
task for H Sails Gere tn Bitters, and see 
ture of c, Jackson wrapper 


Dy. Cae 
Miex Iw 
w has carned to the 

<, Chro Diarr 
, by the eu 


sOi- 


yeerfu 


at th 


Late Li 


fennant 


M , ison the ot 
| e by Drurgists and «torekees 
} and Hinge in the United Sate 

Piece 7 enta per bottle, Prine 


j P 


fe in every town 
“s, West Ludi sana Canadas. 
pal Othe ig Arch Street, 





Wk: ADV 
} Peps nor det ity 
| ted Bitters, 


medy everd 


TISE EVERY 
in Any of ife forms, t 
A nedicin more fave 
on for the 
mint 


ONE who suffers from Dys 
the Oxyeena 
ably known than any re- 


trou- 


pe miftive cure Ol these 


biesome comp! 





ad 

tr EMPLOYMENT FOR THE YEAR.—Persons 
eutof empioyment may find that which is bs h a 
and pleasant by addressing ROBERT SEARS blisher, 
11 Wiliam Street, New York. -tf 


"MARRIAGES. 


I" Marriage notices must always be soocompanied by 
a responsible unme. 


eo 

















3d instant, by the Rev. Joseph H. Kennard, Mr. 
F Us. nton. La to Miss MartHa b 
daughter of Dr. .Je il, of this city. 

On the 7th instant, by >» Rev. George A. Darborow, 
Mr. Tuomas Asn, of Kock Island, Lilinois, to Miss Isa- 
BELLA A. Brack woop, of thin city. 

On tre 5th ws act, by the Rev. S. H. Johnston, Mr. 
GEORGE 5. NiepLina, 10 Miss ANNA DovuGHERTY, 
Waterford | 

On the xd deatsat, by 
Tuomas W.SrRaATTon, 

On the 3d instant, by the 
Mr. Thomas McD&R Mott, 

Ou the 3d instant, by the Rev. 
Tuomas T. SEAL. to Miss Lovisa Burcer, both of West 


Phila lelphia. 
Rev. T. Fernley, Mr. 


Outhe sist ultimo. by the 
J-con G. SMITH, to Moss Lypia B. mos. both of Cape 
J 
Mr. 


May,N 
the Rev. 
both 


the Rev. George Chandler, Mr. 
to Miss ALMIRA MATTHEWs. 
Rev. William O, Jonnstoue, 
to Miss FL1za_GRAHAM,. 
Kedzar M. Levy, Mr. 


On the 2d ins‘ant, by John MeDowell, 
FRANKIIN Diemer, to Miss EvizaBetH ReErsner, 


_ DEAT HS. 





{0" Notices of Deaths must always be accompanied by 
responsibie name. 





Towa, July 15, Rene G. son of Eli and 
Mary G. Adams, aged 9 months and 15 days. 
On Ww ednesday, the 9th instant, at his re ‘sidence, West 


Phil ade e'phia, Mr. James T. FLATTS&LY, in the 35th year of 
his 


At Davenport, 





Mrs. Nancy WALKER, aged &. 
On the 7th instant, THOMAs WIMER, aged 67 yea 4, 
On the 8th instant, JoHN HORNER, aged 64 years. 
At Frankford, on the 7th instant, Mr, JoHn OmiInsEt- 
ER, Sr. aved 95 years. 
Ou the °th imstant, Mrs. ALIce MARRIN, aged 60 years, 
On the 8th instant, CATHARINE A. DENNY, aged 5°. 
On the 7th instant, Mrs. Hannan Rice, aged #3 sears, 
On the 8th instant, Epmira, wile of Richard Ennis, aged 
30 years. 
On the 


On th. » 7th instant, 


Sh instant, Wintiam I. Tayior, aged 3 year: 
On the 5th instant, Mr. KoBeERT JOHNSTONE, aged 6, 
On the 6th instant, Marky, relict of the late Dr, George 

Bensell, of Germantown, aged 94 yeara. 








BANK NOTE LIST. 


CorRECTED FOR THE SATURDAY EveEnine Post, 
By WITHERS & PETERSON, BANKERS, 
No. 29 South Third Street. 

PHILADELPHIA, September 12, 1857, 


Pennsylvania. | Rhede Island. 
Solvent bas par to j dis | Solv Dke 1 dis 





| 
| 


| 


} 
| 


| 
| 


| 
* | 8th Avenue bk 


grades to 


| Soe hoes it’s Harbor and is 


| 


| Maritime bk meayer 
Canton bk Soth China no sale 


| 
| 


} Lanc 
| Erie City bk 


| Bk of Hallowell 


Relief rotes t dis | Re Repub Providence 70 d's 
easter bk & dis T iverton bk no sale 
35 dis Central bk no sale 
35 dis | Farmer's bk Wick- 
co bk no sale tord 
New Jersey. South co bk 
Solvent bis perto dis Virginia. 
Merch bk Bridgeton 3) dis ; Solv bks 
Ww an Grower's bk Bk of Kanawha no sale 
Nawion 30 dis | Corpys n Alexandria 5 dis 
Commercial Bk, North C arolina. 
Perth Amboy, failed | Solv ‘dks 
Rergen co bk no sale | Small notes 
Bank New Jersey and Georgia. 
Bk Jersey City no sale { Old bks 
Delaware. | New bks 
Soivent bks par; Bk Columbus 
Under 5’s ¢dis; Bk of Milledgville 
Maryland. Man & Mech bk Co- 
Valley Hagerstwn nosale|  lumbus 
Solvent bke } dis | Planters’ and Mech’s 
Far & Mec bk Kent co idis; bk, Dalton 
District ef Columbia. | South Carolina. 
Exchange bk 30 dis | Soly bks 
Solv bks i dis 
New York. 
Solv bks 


Re of Newcastle 
Warre no sale 


no sic 


1} dis 


is 
2 dis 


2 dis 

5 to 10 dis 
DO 83.6 
no sale 


0 ale 
sale 


Alabama. 

| E k of Mobiie 
par tol dis | Other solv bks 
dis | a eee ~~ 
Knickerbocker = 1¢ die | All b uncertain 
| Far bk Onond 25 dis * Louisiane 
| Mer & Man bk Sewee 30 dis | Solv bks o2dis 
| Ex bk Bufisio SW dis eo. 
lE mpire City bk 14 dis | Solv bks 14 dis 
Centra! bk 1} dis | Bk of Circleville 65 dis 
hamolain bk ne sale Cana! bk R din 
Far mer ‘8 ty a Sa’toga mo sa e| Miamu Valley bk no sale 
Moe 


m ania | 
1) dis 


New solvent bks 3 dis 
Siate bk 14 dis 
Shawnee bk, Attioa, no sale 
Grameroy bk, Lafayette ‘ 
Other bke 5 to 80 dis 
Ihlinois. ; 
Peoples bk, Carmi, 20 dis 
| Rushville bk, Rahvi'le, 2) dis 
Solvent bks 3 dis 
Stock Security bk 
Missouri. 
ks 


Reciprocity bks no sale | 
no sale | 
ne saie 
nosnie ! 


no Bale 


(otari Led 
Bk ot Or 
Ilucue 

Maine. 
Soiv bks 1 dis 
EF leworth bk 
& dis 


lidis 


Exchange bk 
Hancock bk 
Warwick bk : 
New Hampshire. 
| Solv bks 1 
Lanc..ster DE 
Exeter bk 
Vermont. 
Solv bks 
Sonrh Rovaiton bk 
Wooster bk no sale 
Danby bk me sale | | All bks 
Connecticut. 
Solv bke 
Massachusetts. 
Solv bk 


no te 


Tennessee. 
Bk of East Tenn 
dis | Solv bks 
Closed | Smal! notes 
faiiediC — be 


New 3 to 
«Michigan. 
no ale | Solv bks 
Arkansas. 


Wisconsin. 
1 dis | | Solv bks 
Texas. 
dis | Comments & Agricu 
Canada. saan’ ural bk Gaiveston 
no nai 


odie 
Solv bks 


all of 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


May be obtained weekly at the Periodical Depots of 

DEXTER & BROTHER, Nos. 14 and '6 Ann St.,N. Y. 

ROSS & TOUSEY, No. 121 Nassau St., New York 

HENRY TAYLOR. Baltimore, Md. 

BURNHAM, FEDERHEN & Co., Boston, Mass, 

SAFFORD & PARK, Norwich, Connecticut. 

HUNT & MINER, Pittebarg. 

E. H. HUNT. 3 West F oarth St., Cincinnati. 

McNALLY & CO., 75 Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois, 

A GUNTER, No. 9 Third St., Louisville, Ky. 

HAGAN & BROTHER, Nashville, Tenn. 

ELI] ADAMS, Davenport, lowa. 

E.. SEMON, Richmond, Va. 

MILTON BOULEMET, Mobile, Ala. 

J. C. MORGAN, New Orleans. La. 

JAMES DAVENPORT, St. Pan!l, Minnesota. 
Pericdicai dealers generally throughout the United States 

have it for sale. 








THE STOCK MARKET. 


CoRRgecTED FoR THE SatuRDaY Evenine Post, 


BY S. McHENRY, STOCK AND BILL BROKER, 
No. 333 Walnut Street. 

The following were the cioning quotations for Stocks os 

Saturday .as', Laing market closing steady 


. Asked. 


B d. Asked. 
243 2. 


int 


Readi 
Minehit 
Ha: & Lat 
hester Vai 

T coxa 

** preferred 
PW & Bait 
| Long Isiand 
Wil sport & Eimira o 
Catta wisse 

» * ANAL STOCKS. 


a 


Pails € pr ot 
a 
or 5 ‘s 


Cam City 6 pr ot 
Pittst pr ct 

** coupon 
4 KY city 6 prot 


- tn red 
county 


$ % Lehigh Nav 
leas consolidated 


174 
53 
44 
“* pre‘errea $ 

C & Del 

Uniun 

| Sus & Tievee 
BANK STOC KS. 


85 
at 
(2 
7 
2 


52 
&5 
74 
74 
oi Oo 
8> 
75 
924 


Bo 


po 
Tenn 5 pret 
5 mr 
Kentucky € pr ct 
Peon RK 6 pr ct 
ad m'rtioan '83 
C & An. RR6 pret " 
PGANRR 90 
Reading RR 


North yee 


F ar& Meo 
ic ommei cial 
NI. berty 


ory 
2 
73 
83 


65 


’60 RR & pr ct 
Long | RR - 


ty 
~orpaolt ation 
fommonweal 
‘orn Exchange 
i sburg 
1A M Pitts 
Ex’ge Pitts 
| Kentucky 
Northern, Ky 
| Louisville, Ky, 
Ky 


Union Cana! 

Will “ms & Eimira 
lst m’rt 7 pr ct 
2d “ Tprot 


. 


€8 
2 
Catawissa 
North Penna 6 pr ct ‘3 

RAILROAD STOCK. 
Cam & Amboy Im 1004 | Farmers, 
Penna 4.4 Unron, Nash 

52+ | Piant’s, Tenn, 

: #, | Com & R Viok 
8 8 IN OGasLt 


A wt OF IOWA L ANes 
T PUBLIC AUCTIE 
a RATLROAD 


enn 


ni Ger « Nor 


20,000 








The DE MOINE. NAVIGATION 
tOMPANY will offer at public auction at the CIT 
DEMOINE, the Capitol ot the State of Lowa, on the 2ist 
day of October next, and on each succeeding day. until the 
sane are fully disposed of. 

FIFTY THOUSAND ACRES OF LAND, 

lying immediately above Fort des Moines. These lands 
aren partofa grant made in 1945 by Congress to the State 
of lowa, by whom they have been couveved to this Com 
pant, whose rizhts have now been afhrmed by the Su- 
preme Court of Lowa, its highest judicial tribunal. ‘They 
he inalternate sections in a strip of five miles in width 
on each side of the Des Moines River. The Valley ot 
the Des Moines is confessedly THE RICHEST AGRI- 
CULTURAL REGION OF ne { ny T E D ST roa > 
and the lands now offered ill com ne 

most luxuriant ofthe PR AIRIE, ME ApOW end’ r IMBE. it 
LANDS of the State: are well watered by springs and 
streams, and having been withheld from sale for eleven 
years past, are interspe reed with cultivated farms and 
thriving villages. The timbered lancs are rich in black 
walnut and oak of the finest quality. An a! bunds nce of 
coal underlies the greater portion, and is easil ly mined.— 
Muiltitudes of farms can be selected with amp!e coal and 
timber upon them for all the purposes of the cultivator.— 
Plaster is also found in abundance. 

TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND ACRES wil! beab 
solutely sold, subject tothe conditions following, to the 
highest bidder, but the C ompany reserves the right of re- 
striocting furthe reales if unsatisiactory. 

TERMS OF SAILE—The land in each section will be 

sold separately and in convenient parcels, and in ail cases 
be put up at the minimum price of $3 per acre. 

Payments shal! be mide as follows, to wit: 
be get down 1p cash at the time of sale, on all timbered 
lands, from one-half to two-thirds of the purchase money: 
on other lands, br inging jess than $8 per acre, the sum of 
$2 per acre; on all other lands £5 per cent. ef the porclinse 
money, and the re »mainder shall be payable in five equal an 
nual instalments, to be secured upva the lands, with inte- 
rest at 8 per cent. per year. 

Incase any purchaser shal! desire to pay in full. a dis- 
countof 10 per cent. on the amount of defe erred payments 
will be made. The bonds of the Company will be receiv 
ed as cash at their par value, Deeds of warranty will be 
given 

The deeds of conveyance of these lands to the Company 

will be found duly recorded in tne office of the Se Secretary 
of State of Lowa. aps, descriptions and appraisals of 
the land, and any other information can be had on applica- 
tion at ‘the office of the Compacy, No. 18 Wt! ‘ham st, 
New York, or to the undersigned, at the Company’s Land 
Office in Demoine (Fort Desmoines). 

PETRIE, 


& R, R. Co, 


There shall 


; ® Land Commissioner D. N. 
New York, Aug, 22, 1857, 





Sent post-free, by first mail, to any Post-Orfice in the U. 8. 


THE NEW ILLUSTRaTED HYDROPATHIC 

ENCYCLOPEDIA; a Complete System of Hydro- 
pathy and Hygiene. By R. T. TRALL, M.D. One large 
vol. with nearly 1,000 pazes. Illustrated with 300 Engra 
vinge. Price 83. Address FOWLER axon WELLS, 
No, 308 Broadway, N.Y. 

** The most comprehensive and pees ar work vet pub- 
lished on Water-Cure. Ofall the publications which have 
attained such a wide pepulirity,as issued by FOWLER 
AnD WEL IS, none are more em ge easel utility 
than this rich, comprehensive and wel arranged Eneyclo- 
pedia.’ Y. Tribune. sep 19-2t 


NEW MUSIC BOOK. 


66 W INNER‘S MUSIC OF THE TIMES" Ccm- 
plete in eignty pages. This book contains ali of 
the most” popular tunes of the day arranged in an easy 
manner as Solos, Duetts, ‘Trios and Quartetres, consisting 
of Song Tunes. Po kas, Waltzes, Cotillions, Reels, Jigs, 
&e., never before published inany other book, among which 
will be found the following popular airs: 
Willie we have missed you; Ellen Bayne; 
Maggie by my side; 1 Old Dog ray; 
Old Folks at Home; | Old sob Ridey: 
Rainbow Scho: tisn; | Annie Laurie, &o., &e, 
Price cents; acopy will be sent immediately to any per- 
son sending the amouct in post —— or cash, 
Address EP. WINNER, 
P hiladel phia P. O., Penna, 


GREAT FALL OPENING 


OF 


‘ a T \y” . 
HATS, CAPS AND FURS 
ON SATURDAY, AUG. 12th. 

In addition to our usual FALL STYLES, we will intro- 
duce the best THREE DOLLAR HAT ever sold. 
CHARLES OAKFORD & SON, 

624 Chestnut Streer, 


sepl9-St 





sepl9-tf below 7th. 


FIRST PREMIUM COTTAGE ENAMELLED 
FURNITURE, 
For Country Seats, Villas, or City Residences. 


ce RTNEY & WILLITS, No. 14 and 16 Sout! 
4 SEVENTH S.., bave constantly on hand a large as 
sortinent «f the above Furnituro. Also, Dining Room 
Chairs, Extension Tables, Mattrasses, &c. 

Suitsof Furniture as low as $25; and neat suits, con- 
sisting Of Marble ‘Top Bureau, Marble Top Washistand, 
Bedstead, ‘Toilet Table, and four Chairs, for #40. 

Orders from all parts of the country attended to, and 
earefully packed. seplg 3m 








Price $3. Sent by Mail toany Post Office. 
ny SIOLOGY, WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. -— 
Phe Skin and its Functions; he ‘Tissues; Mental 
System; Philosophy of Mind. ‘The Special Senses: Touch, 
Taste, Smel!, Hearing, Sound. Sight. The Voice eec ms 
Tone. Compass, Musical, Ventriloquism—in THE | 
LUSTRATED ENC\CLOPE mats A. Address Fow - 
LER anp WELLS, New York sepl9 2t 


‘AV 
Sco OMVANY, WALNUT Street, South-West corne: 
of THIRD Pe IL APE I.PHIA. has over ONE MIL- 
LION AND AHALF OF DOLLARS all in first cliss 
Securities, Interest Fis. Per Cent. Open every day. and 





ING FUND-NATIONAL SAFETY TRUST 





Zimmermar 
\ a as HOL L Y FRE Ne tH AND E NGLISH 
4 STITUTE FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Ih Re ‘minary will be re-opened for the recept: 
Mouday, Sept. l¢h. 
Circulars with references may be 
eschool, White St., Mount Holly 
estnut St., Phila. 
cant At 


ary 


OPEN 


had upon application at 
te ra No. 718 
“PE RROT. | Principal. 


CHEAPER THAN EVER! @y 


GOLDand SILVER HUNTING CASE, 
DIAL, LEVER, LEPINE 
WATCHES. 





and 


J. 
t i he war- 
i! satisinetion as ti ean | mote also, a large 
JEWELRY, ot description, all of 
LOW ¥ <r PRICES, at his 
y 413 Market St., above Eleventh, 
seps-3m 


{ VArIOUS ce rated makers, whic 


~ seld at the 


. 1113, former 


S15 0) hata a —_ 


ticul lors, 





NTH € AN 
‘ss nn 
address E. 


oe 
elui, honor- 


s)RIC i, B rasher Falls, 
sepi2-2t 


AGENTS! WANTED: AGENTS ! 


To anv pe soa Who Wi 


Bus 


oes ‘a 





send me their address and a post- 
Age ® pay re i letter, Lwilsend, tree of charge, 
1 ™ oN ge ena! ne the m to make from ZB to git 
pe yok eAtust ease, Address 
augay-s e D. F OST b R, ‘Bo = SO, Fast Chester, N. H. 


mation 





500 MORE BOOK AGENTS WANTED 
ee circuinte RAPID SELLING, Va uabie by 
mily Works, which attract by their low prices, .~tK" | 
Comtemts ar iBeperbiy Celored Plates For fu 
cularsapply.af yor uve Bast, to HENRY HOWE 10s 
assau St. |New York, if you live West, the sa 11) 
Maus St., C imouunali, mh!5- S| 





on of pupils | 


on Monday and Thursday evenings ti!]90’c.ock. sepl9 26t 
R7 AGENTS WANTED to introduce popular, use 
ful, and rapid selling articles, 50 - cent. profit. 

** Harmony, 


ae! particulars send stamp to * AGENC 
I. sepl9-6t 
A 708 MARKET ST., ABOVE 7th, A 
Philadelphia. 
Importerof WATCHES, GOLD JEWELRY, and Ma 
nufacturers’ CLOCK WAREHOU SE, Whoesaie ane 
Retail. my2-eowém 





ELI HOLDEN, 





PLAIN | 


LADO™MUS has constant!y on hand a large assortment | 


M ADE, and ne | ¢ 


| post-paid, to 





THE CHEAPEST WATCHES and 
JEWELRY 
IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


| Gold Hunting Lever Watches, full Jewelled, 18 Ka. 


Case, only 
Gold Levers ° no Face, Full Jewelled, 16 Ka, 
Gold Lepines, 18 Ka. Case 
Suver Levers, Full Jewelied, Hunting Case 
Silver Levers, Fall Jewelled, Open Face 
alti Lepine Watches 
d Fob, Vest, or Guard Chains 2 
ops S.—Al! Watenes W ARRANTED TO KEE} 
GOOT TIME. 


xeBRe 
(wm RR 


te Dud 


We can send by MAIL, with perfect safety Watches oi | 


Jeweiry, to all parts of the United States. The price a 
any article must be forwarded with the order. No ' 
sent Uniess the money is first received. Cal! or ad reas 

2=WIS LAVOMUS & CO., 
Celebrated C heap Watch and Jeweiry Store 
42 Chestnut &t., above Eighth, Philada 
mar2l-eow6m 


MOORE & WATERHOUSE, 


| MONUMENTAL MARBLE WORKS 


ARCH STREET, WEST OF 15th, 
PHILADELPHIA, 








Say | | if a snperk Y temwik to the 


j aid immense! y 


| leave me 





| Foreign Pat . nite, and information is freely given upon suct 
Address 


je2)-& | 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


Thirty-five cents « line for the first insertion. 
Thirty cents line for each subsequent insert:cn. 
muna” Advertisements—One Dollar a line for 


“Ey” Pesummat toviibigeed tnetvence. 


———_— 


On Tuesday, Sept. 22d we Propose to Publish 
THE GREAT BOOK OF THE YEAR, 


The New Tale, by the Aathoress of 


THE LAMPLIGHTER. 


M ss CUMMINS has chosen for the title of her new book 
the unme of the principal Heroune, the beautiful and sc 
complished 


MABEL VAUGHAN, 


And has writtena story which, for e'egance of dic 
tari ling interest, rarely been equal Ned by any Amer. 
I mu! y ‘The question has beea repea edly asked .—ean 
+ write anotoer buwk equal to * THE LL. ME 
L GH’ Tr R:*’ We can answer this question now. wit 
Periee Assurance, not only from our own perswal know 
ledce, but trom the unqualified testimony of two literary 
gentiemen of Boston, who have read the work with creat 
care, and with atsorbing interest, both of whom pronmuunce 
* first, ag! assere ax that the Authe 
The Lamp ihter,”” stead of losing position, w 
to ber previous vy wel iw 


~earned ane 
wide reputation. Many writers, dushed with thes 
of treeir best eflorts, auti 











arnl 
can 


ress of 


resiirtie n sue Aste as ft 





wrship “hob 
time for the reereaticn ar ved reeuperation req 
by Both bextv sod mund. Not so w the authe 
Lamplighte:;"* she has show: tiudgment 
tw years Ania fall, and, 
take & position in edvanee of t 


MABEL VAUGHAN, 


Like “THE LAMPLIGHTER, will soon become a ia 
miliar household name, and her charming character a model 
forimuitation. We ace printing 


TWENTY THOUSAND _— | 


“or the first tion. Tr will 
of about 500 pages, to se 
unt to the tra 

lers fron 


eas of * 
in @ni 
vy sar che ndo 


© one sie r 





handsome 12rn 
Sie, with our 
ule. Specini terins ma , 

ithe trad» are m : 
vish it Alu the 


JOHN P. JEWETT & COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, 
No, 5 


ed 


make 4 


mtu 


; ys 
I September 


259 Washingtou St., Bostor 


Boston, Auzi + St 


sepl 





+ ere DIA co 


sa st ted with 


Tiss HY emer 2 Tari 
ns mer THO! 
more th Tivos ‘en eval 
dex. Pi ished by FOWLER? ANI 
way, New York. Sent, postase prepaid, 

on receipt of 83,00, 


30% Re 
ket M 


sepia 


WELLS, 
Ing 


ECRET ART OF CATCHING 


for 25 cents, Ad 


FISH SENT 
ress » WOOD, 
South Woodstoes, Vermont. 


Ss 





N AGENT WANTED, in every town to sell 
a FREEDLEY ‘Ss LEGAL ADVISER, 8 very sale 
able and remarkable book. A smart man can sell 100 copies 
inevery “smart 1own.”? Dis — liberal, a a n 
copy. ¢ ar, Ac., sent, PML etre 25. 
Address MILI. 'C R & BL Re. oc i. 
seplg-tf BOX 166 P.O., PhtladelpAca, 


tl qentalyon te, 


o an accurate an a 
STUART’S PORTRAIT OF 
just pubushed. ‘This picture is executed in ar el 
style of art, and, as an exaniple of the Chromatic Pro 

‘ess, Is superior to anything of the kind ever before issued 
Being furnished ai a very low price, it especially com- 
mends itself to the people at Jarge—and Agents, or other 
personas, of good address, wishing employment, will find 
this a very desirable and profits ible one. Upon reeeipt of 59 
cents in postage stamps, @ specimen Copy Wil | be careful! 
put upon a sealed roller, and sent free to any part of the 
country. ‘Terms to Agents neoderate. 

For particulars, Addcess DEVEREUX AC. 
Athencum, Sixth St. , Opposite Washington Seuni ure 
Philadel phi a. 


A BOOK FOR THE TIMES. 


FRE EDLEY'S LEG yt ARV ISER wil! POST men 
injawful BUSINESS ° ‘rics better than any book 
ever written. Evraniine it ane s ‘, For sale every where. 


Price $1,25 sent, postage prepa ‘ 
J. 1 IPBINCOTT & CO.. 
' Renae St., Pail adelphia. 


spe 
ircu 





FIRST CLASS 
active Agents 
wanted in every 
~ yt “_ —_ ity 

n tu 

tiful "On oes t -of 
Ww ASHINGTON, 


benut 





sepl9-tf 20 N 


TO INVENTORS AND PATENTEES. 


LLIOT & PATTEN procure AMERICAN AND 

FOREIGN PATENTS, and attend to all business 
pertaining thereto, Inquiries regarding the novelty and 
vetentab lity of tnventions ansicered without charge 
Agency opposite main entrance, Patent Ofhce, Washin 
ton, D.C. feb23-eowt 


THE BEST BOOKS FOR AGENTS! 


MPLOYMENT FOR THE YEAR.—PLEASE 
TrO READ THIS! AGENTS WANTED! Extn 
Inc ucements for 1857. 

Ai. persons in want of - ts ment will at once receive 
our CATALOGUE OF B S for the New Year, pre 
paid, 4 forwarding us their as A Particular attentiot 
is requested to the liberal offers we make to all reoes en 

ging in the sale of our LARGE TYPE T 
Pic LORIAL FAMILY ¥ BIBLE, with about ONE 
THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS 

On receipt ofthe estab lished price, Six Dollars, the Pie 
torial Family Bible, with a well bound Subscription Book 
will be carefu'ly boxed, and forwarded per express, at ow 
risk and expense, to any central town or village in the Uni- 
ted States, excepting those of California, Oregon anc 
Texas, 

Our books are sold only by canvassers, and well knowtr 
to be the most salable. Please open a correspondence wit! 
us; and we shail take Pleasure in forwarding to your ad 
dress our General Circular of Books, te rms, and fui! infor 
mation relative to the businers Addres 

RT SEARS, Publisher 
nov29-tf Ben) WILLIAM ST.AN-Y 








| »| Very 


BOARDING AND DA¥ SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
311 South Siztecnth Street, Philadelphia. 


MISS R. W. WOODWARD, 
MISS JULIA S. WARE, 





t Principats. 





The course of Instruct 
hisher branches of English, 
Drawing and Pamting. 
ing to the Prineipals. 

REFERENCES. 
How. Savere. Been, 
ALnert G. Waterman, Esq., 
Jouxn Weran, Be 
Wittiaw Weusa, Esq 
Rr. Rev Atrarp Lae. 
Rev S. C. Baixcace, 
Rev. Cuaries Bern, 
Capt. 8. F. Du Poxr, 
sepS & 


HOWELL & BROTHERS, 
MANUFACTURERS AND 
IMPORTERS OF 


PAPER HANGINGS, 


Ne. 622 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 

Have for sale. to consumers and the trade 
assortmentof PAPER H ANGINGS, BORDERS “bE 
CORATIONS, &c., m the United States, 
ey ask the special attention of the trade to a new and 
teautiful articie of 


GOLD WINDOW SHADES, 


se p5- 3m 


G. & A. LIGHTBODY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTING INKS, 


NO. 41 ANN STREET, NEW YORK. 


is thorough 


had the 
ts, Latin, Lan ——y 


German, Music, 


by apply - 


Phiiade! phia. 


Wilmington , Del. 


‘se 


es 





psper, Wh they are ; ot rodue meg. 








qualities and colors. Also, Varnishes, 
furnished, promptly and in quaa- 
tities to suit purchasers, 
ORDERS RESPECTFULLY SOLICITED, 
augs2-6m 


THE FEMALE MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
TS INTRODU¢ TORY LEt TURE to the next 
Conrse wil De de reat on the Sthot September next 
at their building, No. 627 ARCH St, e! phia, 


st p>- iS 


DR. 8S. 8S. Fieteo zs 
‘SIX LECTURES, 


390 pages. 30 engravings, bound, explanatory of the treat 
t by which he cures CONSUMPTION, ASTHMA, 
DISEASES Or THE He. ART. JReoAt STO- 
MACH, BOWELS, LIVE gh KIDN tbh and SKIN, 
FEMALE COMPLAINTS, iRAVEI!I 9 Ren» sent 
mail, and potage pre paid, for 40 cents. App 0 
DR. &. 8. er ‘H, 
714 Broadway, New York, 
17" He has no other office either at Chicago. Buffalo, 
Pittsburg, or elsewhere. He is never absent from New 
York, and no physician elsewhere is authorized to use his 
naime. augls-1R 


DR. W. S. MelILHENNEY, 
DENTIST, 
Successor to Dr. J. E. McILHENNEY, 
Would inform his friends that he has removed:to No, de 
jelst 


meee | Inks of al! 
ize. de., 





, Philade 








WALNUT Street, first door above Ninth, sonth 





OIL CLOTHS! 
YOUNTRY MERCHANTS dealing in OLL. CLOTHS 


( can moke their purchases by orders or otherwise from 
the subseriber at the lowest rates; the stock in store 16 
nrg ge—the — unequaled for beauty of e sign_and finish. 
My ck consists of FLOOR, TABLE, STAIR, and 
“ARRI AGH , OIL CLOTHS, all of my own _manufac- 
nd e THOMAS POTTER, 
sep 5 2m 


Manufacturer, 29 Arch St., below Sed, Phila. 





Sent by First Mail to any Post-Office for $3. 

Ts NEW ILLUSTRATED HYDROPATHIC 
ENCYCLOPEDIA contains a complete History of 
Medicine, from the earliest period down to the present time, 
covering every mode of treatment ever practiced, inelu- 
ing all varieties of BATHING | one nse of Water by dif- 

ferent nations, Address IWLER ann WELLS, 
sepl9-2t No, 30s Broadway, New York, 


\ ANTED—300 ACTIVE YOUNG MEN, AT A 
sa'ary of $100 per month. A captalot only $5 re- 
quired, Full particulars given to all who inclose a stamp 
and address UNION AGENCY, Peacedale, R. 
sep5-3m 


‘OVERNOR GEARY'S ADMINISTRATION 
EIN KANSAS.—Just published—large l2mo. of 348 
pages, neatly bound. Sent to any part of the U nited States, 
postage paid, for One Dollar. 
JAS. L. GIHON, Publisher, 
409 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


= Agents Wanted for the sale of this, and many other 
Works, Great inducements offered. sep5 2t 
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re SALE OR EXCHANGE FOR REAL ES- 
Fo TE AT THE EASTWARD.—-The Rancho 
| Bs a mules from Monterey, on the coast of the 
Pacific—estimated to contain 200,000 cords of wood, worth 
at San Francisco $9 or $10 per cord, with mansion house 
and other improvements. It has a good port, a, Remecten 
from peqrediens winds, Inquireof JOHN C. 

sepl2-% Monterey, ‘California. 
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() BLACK. BLUE. RED, INDe: 
DIA INAS sY RUP OF HONEY, 
VE BU RNING FLULD PATEN 
POLISH; 

VA 

ily 





FRY BES 


LIBL 

NON. p>, Ps 
Ray a 

PERFUMES, 


> Jers RECIPES FOR MAKING \ 


— 

IN 

sI ‘ 
EXCEL A ENT VINEGAR, 

RNISHES, PAINTS, &c., &e. 

= All the above aa (post-paid) for 25 cents. Tf 
Address C H. LONG, 


2t Brasher Falls, New York, 


sepi2 





QtAre. AS IRICULTUR AL 
» AGRICULTURISTS, STO 
GARDENE Rs POMOLOGINTS, = 
MANUFACTURERS, ARTISANS!! 
uuvited to become exhibitors. 

THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE. AGRICULTU 
RAL SOCIETY will hold its SEVENTH ANNUAL 
Ek ea ee TION at Powelton, West Philadelphia, on SE P- 
TEMBER 2th and 3 th, and OCTOBER Ist and 2nd en 
suing, for the display of Cattle, Horses, Sheep, Swine and 
Poultry. Agricultural Machines and Implements, Dairy 

“ield and Garden Products, Seeds, Fruits, Flowers an 
Vegetables, the Mechanic Arts, Domestic Household anc 
other Manufactures, Stoves, Wares and Inventions, 

A PLOUGHING MATCH!! 

In order to promote skill and efficiency in the important 

work of the Farm, a Ploughing Match will come off on the 
fourth day of the fsx xhibition, to which men and youths are 
invited toc oman for the premiums, 

To sellers and buyers of farm stock this Exhibition wil 
afford a most favorable market. 

The ditlerent Kailroad Companies will carry all stock and 
articles to and from the Exhibition, free of charge, as here- 
tofore, and will issue Evrcursion Tickets tor the Fair week, 
at the usual liberal rates. 

Lists of Pren niums and all other information will be fur- 
nished on application to ROBERT C. W: IR, Secre 
tary, at the Rooms of ‘The Pli adelphia Society for Pro- 
meting Agriculture,’’ Chestnut St., below Seventh, South 
side, up stairs, 

The books for the entry. of articles and animals will be 
open on and after the Ist of Goptembe r. 

AVID TAGGERT, 
President Penna. pK, Agricultural Society, 


MECHANICS, FARMERS, 
MANUFACTURERS AND CHEMISTS, 


WILL FIND 


THE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


Exactly Adapted to their Wants. 


A new volume begins on the 13th of September; therefore, 
now is the time to remit the Subscription price. One vo- 
lume of this journal contains 416 pages of printed matter, 
and has about 600 engravings of n- arly all the improvements 
made Pe SAW 3 _GRIST-MILLS. WATER- 
WHEEI LATHES LAM ENGINES, P- 
ERS AND Mow ERS, Sakic ULTURAL IMPLE- 
MENTS, and TOOLS of various kinds, commonly em- 
ployed in shops and factories. 

he Inventor, Mechanic, Chemist, 
Manufacturer and Housekeeper, will find in each number 
interesting articles adapted totheir wants. It is the most 
= ensively circulated, and the only reliable journal! of the 

kind in this country. 


The Subscription Price is only $2 per year, 
$1 for six months, and less to Clubs. 
PREMIUMS, Varying from $300 to $20, in Cash, 


ARE OFFERED 


FOR THE LARGEST LIST OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


bt ee! MY ION .— 
BREEDERS, 
VENTORS, 
All classes are 


aug2-dt 





Engineer, Farmer. 





Specimen Number and Prospectus Circular 


are sent free. 





also furnish, free of charge, circulars ir, 
thod of procuring American and 


The Ed 


regard 


tors will 
to ne best me 


*Ts, 


MUNN & CO., 128 Fulton St., N. Y. 


augl-4t 


PALMER’S PATENT LEG. 


THIS AMERICAN INVENTIO} 
STANDS UNRIVALLED, 


both in this country and in Europe. [t is won 
1,20 persons, and with most astonishing 

ps Bed In compet ition with thirty other sub 
stitutes of the best French, Engiish and G 
man manufacture, it receiv ved the award of the 
Great Medal at the World’s Exhibition ¢ 
London, as the best artificial limb known, 
this country if has been thirty times exhibit 
in competition with all others at the Annus 
Fairs in the principal cities, and ine 
instance, received the award of the Aighest o 
Arst premium. Ano as a crowning honor, by 
the unanimous approve! of an internations 
council, the “First Premium’’—oniy Silee 
Medai given for Limbs—was a the ip 
Ventor at the New York Crystai Paiace. 

Pamphiets, giving full information, sent gre 
tis to every applicant. 


Bul 





| Engravings. 


ee ~Hpanpeniionn, 


Te BEST BOOKS TO 
for those 


Agents and Newsmen will find a quie J 
new Hand Books, ust published :-—HOW ro" W RITE— 
HOW TO TALK—HOW TO BEHAVEL—and HOW 
TO bO BU tiNitse Price (free by mail) only 3) cents 
each, or the four in paper, $1. Complete in one large gilt 
vol., $1,54+—-now ready. Try ae om. Address 

F¢ VLER anv WELIS 
sepl2-4t 308 Broadway, New York, 


H SBAND'S CALCINED MAGNESIA is free 
from unpleasant taste, and three times the strength of 
the Gneon Caleined Magnesia. 

Vorld’s Fair Medal and four First Premum Silver 
Medals have been awarded it, as being the best in the mar- 
ket. For sale by the Druggiats and country storekeeper s, 
and by the manulacturer. THOMAS J. HUSBAND, 

sep5-2m N.W. coraer Third an{ Spruce sts. 
Const RING !---The whole art of CONJURING 
made easy, W Ss full instructions for performing near- 
ly 200 of the most astounding and wonderful feais of 
HOCUS POCUS, SLEIGHT OF HAND, VENTRI- 
LOQUISM and LEGERDEMAIN. Njuaerated with 100 
*rice 3} conte per copy. Sent_ post -—s by 
Address C. H. LONG, Brasher Falls, 
eyrs WANTED—.-To sell THREE 
ant UNEQUALLED INVEN- 
TIONS, melee ,# selling everywhere. My Agents 
have c'eared over $20,000 on thom, DIPL. {OM is. SIL- 
VER MEDAL and 4 PATENTS granted them. 
4 stamps, you'll receive 4 pages particulars BES 


AGENCY in the country. Loweil, } EPHRAIM 
BROWN. aucZ2 10t 





WAL. 
sepl2 2t 


5.000 48 
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TE ATMENT OF CANCERS.~THE PHILA- 
DELVHIA INSTITUTE for the cure of CANCERS, 
TUMORS, Wens, Scrotuls, Ulcers, and Chronic diseases 
general y. The diseases are treated with unparalleled suc- 
cess, and without the usual! resort to surgical operations, 

A successful practice of over fifteen years fully esta- 
blishes the great superiority of this treat ment over ail others. 

Patients at a distance will receive information 
Vice, together with our Pamphiet, b em 
postage stamp) Dr. LOU NSBERRY ‘& 

North 5th St.. Philadelphia. 

I ELMBOLD'S EXTRACT OF BUCHU!!! 
HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu cures G; avel. 
mo. LL.MBOLD'S Extract of Buchu cures Diseases of the 

ad 

mL i. M BOLD’S Extract of Buchu cures Diseases of the 

idneysa. 

HELMBOLD'S Extract of Buchu enres Dropsy. 

HEULMBOL,D’S Extract of Buchu for general Weakness, 

HELMBOLD'S Extract of Buchu for ali diseases ari- 
sing from exposure, 
fe H FL «MBOLD’S Extract of Buchu is taken by male and 
emale, 

JOY TO THE AFFLICTED: 
HELMBOLD'S EXTRACT OF BUCHU, 

For Nervous and Debilitated Sufferers, and removes all 
the symtoms, viz:—Loss of power, loss of memory, general 
weakness, dimness of vision, languor and universal laasi- 
tude of the muscuiar system, temporary suffusion, loss of 
sight, &e,. 

If these symptoms are allowed to co on, (which this me- 
se ine invariably removes, soon foliow fatuity and epilep- 

*fhts Who can say that these excesses are not frequent- 
ly fulowed by these direful diseases, Ineanity aad Con- 
surnptie m. 

The records of Insane Asylums and the melancholy deaths 
by C cusnmption, bear ample witness of the truth of this 
assertion 


With wou! measures, wan Despair, 
Low, sullen sounds his grief b-guiled. 


HEILMBOLD’S EXTRACT OF BUCHU gives 
Health and vigor to the frame, 
And bivom to the pallid cheek. 
If you are suffering with any of the above distressing ail- 
ments, procure the remedy at once, 
Evidence, of the most reliable and respcnsible character, 
open to the inspection of all, 
Price, @1 per bottie, or six for &5, deliverable té any ad- 


1 Aikirens Letters to H.T. HELMBOLD. No. 32 Soath 
Oth St., Assembly Buildings, Philadeiphia. Sold b u 
gists everywhere. Beware of courterfeita, vk ee 


HELMBOLD’S. Take No Other. 


MAKE YOUR OWN COSMETICS. 


The Subseriber, former! ® perfumer. of Paria the 
following invaluable FRE NCH RECIPES, the jrbpare 
tions of which are much va! a in ean They a are as 
follows :—The Parisinn Hair pamagestes the Hair Dye ae 
la rangiuis: the celebrated recipe for re 
F Ra kl ne .; recipe for making a splendid Pomm«nde ; ow ; one 
for a delightful preparation n Rouge. Alls Teeth, and one 
for the ceebrated Circassian Rouge li of which he will 
send to any address upon receipt « inclosed in an enve- 
lope and directed to JEAN Pre: RRE BERGE 
Philadelphia Post ce. 
25 cts. Small eums received in Poatncs 











B. FRANK PAL MER, 
376 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


Single Recipes, 


Stain ps. sepl2 
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A TURKEY HOP. 


« Walk in, gentlemen, walk in! Come ip, 
and see the turkeys dance! It’s cur’ous—real 
cur’ous! You wont wish you hadn’t if you 
du see it once, bat will wish you had, a theou- 
eand times, if you don’t see it !’’ 

“Turkeys dancing? Fact, and no mis- 
take t”’ 

“Come in and see, if you don’t believe it. 
If "taint so, you can have back your tew shil- 
tin’. Perhaps them other gentlemen that’s with 
you would like to come in tew. It's only tew 
shiliin’, any heow.” 

This was a dialogue which I heard before 
the door of a showman in one of the midland 
counties, 

I was one of “them other gentlemen” re- 
ferred to, and I disbursed the “ tew shillin’”’ 
referred to, and entered, as did many others, 
who, similarly attracted, followed us into the 
show. 

« Wal, gent‘emen,”’ said the exhibitor, « you 
see that ‘ere lopg coop of turkeys. Wal, I 
shall feed ’em fast, and pretty soon arter, 
when they begin to feel their oats (but that’s a 
joke, ’cause we give ’em corn,) you’ll see ’em, 
as soon as the music strikes up, you’ll see em 
begie to dance.”’ 

The coop, which ran along the end of the 
exhibition farthest from the door, was about 
fifteen feet long, and must have contained some 
twenty or thirty turkeys; heavy fellows they 
were, too, most of them—perfect treasures for 
e@ Christmas or a New Year’s table. Into this 
coop our exhibitor threw perbaps a peck—or at 
least half a peck—of corn. 

This was soon gathered up, not without 
much squabbling and fighting on the part of the 
feathered recipients, who wanted to see fair 
play—that kind of “ fair play” meaning which 
would give to the complainants the largest half 
of the “ provant.”’ 

Presently it was all devoured; and the “ anu- 
dience”’ called for the ‘‘ performance,” as 
promised. 

« Yes, yes,’ said the exhibitor, ‘don’t be 
im tew big a stew. Give us time, if you 
please. Strike up, music—give ’em a lively 
teewn !”’ 

At this, a cracked fiute and an old black, 
greasy fiddle started off at very quick time; 
and sure enough, every turkey in the coop be- 
gan to dance, hopping from one leg to another, 
crossing over, balancing, chasseeing—doing 
everything, in short, known to the saltatory 
ert, except “joining hands’’ and “turning 
partners.” 

« Well, that is curious!” exclaimed the au- 
Giters, simultaneously. <‘ Never saw anything 
like it before.”’ 

“No,” says the exhibitor, “expect you 
didn’t. It's all in edication, as the poet says. 
I edicated them turkeys; and there ain’t one 
on’em that hasn’t a good ear for music.’’ 

Hereupon he turned to the audience, and 
added :— 

«¢ Wal, youve seen it, and seen how natural 
they do it; now we want you to vacate the 
room, and give them a chance that’s on the 
outside. There’s new customers out there 
a@-waitin’, and if you only tell ’em outside what 
you’ve seen with your own eyes, you'll be doin’ 
@ service to me, and give to them an equal 
pleasure with what you have enjoyed.’’ 

This was done; the audience retired, and 
another took place—including, however, one 
who had been an auditor at the last exhibition. 
The same scene was gone through with; the 
same feeding, ‘‘ music and dancing ;”’ only it 
was observed that the motion of the turkeys 
was even more lively than before. 

It struck the twice-observer that just before 
the music began, a man was seen to leave the 
room on both occasions; and, unnoticed, he 
stepped out himself the last time, and saw the 
man busying himself with putting some light 
kindling-wood under an opening beneath the 


show. 
The mystery was now out. The turkey cage 


rested over a slow fire, with a thin tin floor, 
and when the music struck up, the fire had be- 
come so hot that the turkeys hopped about— 
first on one leg, then on the other—and changed 
positions, “seeking rest and finding none,” 
till the fire had gone down, and they were ready 
for another feed ! 

It is proper to add that the showman got a 
found thrashing from the enraged audience. 





A Non -Commirrat Caprars.—The Salem 
Register tells the following good story of old 
Capt. Ward, who flourished in that munici- 
pality in days of yore :— 

«Capt. Ward was an eccentric of the first 
water, and one of his peculiarities was that he 
never gaye the desired answer to a direct ques. 
tion. An amusing instance of this evasive 
habit is related. One morning, four of his 
friends, who were aware of this trait in his 
character, observed the captain going to 
market, and after some bantering, entered into 
a bet as to the practicability of learning from 
him the price he paid for his purchase. They 
accordingly settled the preliminaries, and st2- 
tioning themselves at different points along 
Essex street, which he must pass on his way 
home, awaited his coming. Very soon the 
bluff old gentleman made his appearance with 
a bunch of pigeonsin his hand. As he ap- 
proached, the first questioner accosted him 


with : «Good morning, captain! What cid you | 


give for pigeons, this morning?’ ‘ Money,’ 
said the captain bluntly, as he moved up the 
street. The second gentleman, a little further 
on, addressed him and asked: ‘How go 
pigeons this morning, captain?’ ‘ They don’t 
go at all; I carry ’em !? was the equally unsatis- 


factory reply. Shortly after he met the third, | 
who passed the time of day and inquired : | 


‘How much are pigeons a dozen, captain?’ 
© Didn’t get a dozen—only bought half-a-dozen!” 
said the old gentleman, gruffiy, still plodding 
on his way. Finally, the fourth and last of the 
conspirators cottoned to the wary old salt by 


observing, in the blandest of tones: ‘A fine | 


dot of pigeons you have there, captain! what 
did you get them for?’ ‘To eat,’ was the 
pertinent and emphatic rejoinder, and the cap- 
tain reached home without further molestation. 
if the pigeons did not take wing, the joke did, 


ead has been handed down by tradition to the | 


present day. 
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A DISCLOSURE DURING THE HONEYMOON. 





Mary.—* Charles, dear; now we are married, you know, we should have no secrets. 


will find it in my dressing case.’? (Fancy Charles’ emotions!) 


— 


= ™ “5 


So do, like a lova, hand me the bottle of 


| lambs of your flock yet? 
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ONE OF THE BOYS. 


Isaac Partington has been writing to his 
chum, Reuben Sled. The correspondence has 
been intercepted by the Boston Gazette, 
which prints this sample of Ike’s «inner 
boy :” 

Hrt-Top, August 30. 

My pear Reva.:—I got yours through the 
Gazette orifice, and was glad to hear from you, 
though I can’t come up to see you because 
I’m somewheres else. Grantville isn’t half so 
fine a place as Hill-Top, I know, if we haven’t 
got no pump. We've got < well sweep, and a 
well that’s half full of frogs to make the water 
sweet. It’s a mighty deep well, and when you 
look down into it, your face don’t look no 
bigger than an apple. Some say you can see 
starsin it at noonday, but I don’t believe it, 
because I've looked down into it ever so many 
times on purpose, and couldn’t see nary one. 
It’s prime fun to get on the big end of the 
sweep and ge up with it, but uncle George let 
me down by the run tother day, and came 
pretty nigh breaking my neck. He's as mean 
as a last year’s robin’s nest. We catch eels 
here, and that you can’t do at Grantville. 
They are monster great ones. We caught some 
ten fect long, or they would have been if they 
had been stretched out one after another. We 
had some rare sport down in the meadow the 
other day where we were haying. I stuck a 
fork into a bumble-bee’s nest, and they come 
outonto us like murder. I dodged behind a 
bush, and uncle, who was raking after me, had 
to take it. They flew at him just as savage as 
anything, and he off hat to beat ’em off, and 
away went a whole lot of papers all over the 
field. He’s a very pious man, but if his lips 
didn’t make the motions of swearing, then my 
name isn’t Ike. He blamed me for it, just as 
if I made the darned bumble-bees fly at him. 
We have fine times in swimming, them that 
knows how to, and them that don’t we carry 
in and duck ’em. Fly River runs right by our 
farm, and we can swim across it very easy. 
There’s some prime pears right on the tother 
shore, and the men are away, and the women 
darsen’t run after us, and we will have some 
pretty soon, andthen I’llsend yousome. Talk 
about your turf pond! Come down here, and 
I’ll show you a real lake, chock full cf goslins 
and bull paddocks and mud turtles, to kill. | 
have now got to go out into the field to ride a 
horse rake, and will draw to a close. 

Yours till vacation is over, 
Ike PARTINGTON. 





Mas. PARTINGTON ON THE MODERN CLERGY.— 
‘- Don’t you think we’ve got the dearest minis- 
ter in the world ?”’ said Laurina, as she was 
spending an afternoon at Mrs. Partington’s. 
Mrs. Partington’s mind saiied back majestically 
in review of many ministers who had officiated 
in the Old North, before she replied—< This 
is the dearest one, by a heap of money, dear, 
and if ministers isto be considered good ac- 
cording to the market valley, he is the best.” 
«‘ Don’t you like his preaching ?”’ said the young 
lady, cutting the drift of the old lady’s remark 
like a snow plow; ‘I think he is divine. He's 
so flowcry, and his description so graphic that 
while listening we can almost hear the sound 
of water and see the growing herbage.’’ She 
was very enthusiastic, and the subject called 
out all her eloquence. ‘ Yes he is very fluid,” 
replied the dame, «I know—very watery—and 
I’ve noticed the verbiage also, but I don't 
think he comes up quite to some of our old 
pastures in p’int of real strength. Why Dr. 
Verbal used to preach a sermon three hours 
| long, and then have a lectur in the evening, 
_ which was well giving us our money’s worth. 
| But all to their taste, as the old lady said when 
| she kissed the cow.” She relapsed into a chair, 
; and the conversation turned on other subjects. 
|The question is, did the old lady alluded to 
| kiss her cow, or did she make any such re- 
mark ?— Boston Gazette. 





One or THE “ Highan AwpDAH” AMONG THE 
Natyves.—Gent. (pompously).—I say my 
friend, are you sufficiently acquainted with the 
topography of this neighborhood, to direct me 
to the residence of the nearest disciple of Es- 
culapias ? 
| Mystified Native-—Which ? 

Gent.—Could you direct me to the nearest 
| physician? 

Native (more perplexed than ever) —Hey ? 

Gent. (getting wrathy).—Can’t you tell aman 
the way to the doctor's? 

Native (relieved.)—Oh, wan’t to find the 
| doctor, do ye? Why didn’t you say so? My 


OF" What utility is there in killing hogs, if| brother over im that shanty yonder is a 


Chey are cured directly afterwards ? 


| doctor! 


| Gvuitt iw Every Liveament.—That is a good 


story of the paity of verdant ones, who attend- 
ed court for the first time during a criminal 
trial, preesed in at the door, and gaining a toe- 
hold upen the extreme edge of an cuter bench, 
took a survey of the scene around the “ judge’s 
stand.’”? “ Who are them twelve men settin’ 
there clust together?’ whispered one of the 
“¢ party”? to a waggish by-stander, pointing to 
the jury-bcx. ‘Those are the prisoners,’’ 
was the reply. ‘I thought so!’ was the re- 
joinder: “if 7 wason the jury, I’d convict 
every one of ’em from their /ooks alone! Look 
at that head fellow, (pointing to the foreman :) 
see him watch what’s goin on! He krows all 
about it, 1’l1 warn’t you! Well, they'll git it 
—ten years apiece, least oalculation!’”’ To 
adopt a novel expression, ‘‘ Comment is un- 





necessary .’” 





A View or New York Sociery.—([Scene. 
A street. Policeman discovers burglar in the 
very act of breaking into a dwelling. ] 

Pokiceman.—Now, I’ve got you, old fellow! 

Burglar.—No, sir! no, sir! you don’t come 
that! The law for the punishment of burglary 
is unconstitutional! I won’t go till I see my 


Agricultural. 


FATTENING SWINE. 


The propensity to acquire fat in many ani- 
mals, seems to have been implanted by nature 
as a means of protecting them against certain 
vicissitudes to which they might be exposed. 
The first herbage of the season works off the 
impurities of the blood, and cleanses the sys- 
tem from unbealthy humors—renovating the 
constitution and all the functions of the body, 














and enabling the animal to accumulate a store | 


of strength to carry it forward in its destined 
course. The bear, and other hybernating ani- 
mals, acquire an amount of fat by the close of 
autumn, which enables them to live through 
the jong winter without the trouble of seeking 
food or eating it. True, it is rather a low de- 


ed to their nature and consistent with their en- 
joyment. The deer also lays up a supply of fat 
against winter—smaller in amount, to be sure, 
than that of the bear, but sufticient with the 
food it can ordinarily procure, to carry on the 
economy of the system till the return of spring. 
It is so with the buffaio or bison; and our do- 
mestic cattle show, that they were originally 
endowed with a similar propensity, which do- 
mestication has not obliterated. 

In regard to the hog, if circumstances are 
favorable, ke is inclined to lay up such a sup- 


unnecessary for him to undergo much exercise 
or exposure during inclement weather. 
forest while the ground is covered with snow, 


tens most rapidly in such a state of the atmos- 


phere as is most corgenial to his comfort— | 


neither too hot nor too cold; hence the months 
et September and October are best for making 
pork. The more agreeable the weather, the 
less is the amount of food required to supply 
the waste of life. 


it may be objected that Indian corn, the crop 


chiefly depended on for the purpose, is not ma- | 


tured. Taking everything into consideration, 


it may be better to begin to feed corn before it | 


is ripe—or even at a stage of considerable 
greenness. After the plint has blossomed it 


possesses a considerable degree of swectnese— | 
hogs will chew it, swallow the juice, and leave | 





nothing but the dry fibrous matter, which they 


| eject from their mouths when no more sweet- | 


| seas can be extracted. They thrive on this 


| fodder, and will continue to eat it till the nu- 


| triment is concentrated in the ear, and then ; 


will eat the cob and grain together till the cob 

gets hard and drr. Farmers who haye prac 
| tised th's mode of feeding, consider it more ad- 
| vantageous than to leave the whole crop to 
ripen, un‘ess they have a supply of old corn to 
| feed with. Even in the latter case, it is ques- 
| tionable whether hogs will not do better on 
| corn somewhat green than they would on hard 
| corn, unground. True it is not necessary that 


| corn should be fed unground, but much is fed , 


| in this condition, no doubt at a loss. 
In many parts of the country swine are fed 


considerably on articles which are not readily | 


marketable—as imperfect fruits, vegetables, 


gree of life—an oblivious sleep—but it is adapt- | 


ply of fat during autumn as would render it 
With | 
plenty of lard oil to keep his lamp burning, he | 


would prefer dozing in a bed of leaves in the 


rather than to grub daily for a living. He fat- | 


Against fattening hogs so early in the season, | 


them is generally economical. A mixture of 
squashes (either summer or winter squashes), 
pumpkins—the nearer ripe the better—pota- 
toes, beets, and apples, boiled or steamed, and 
a fourth or an eighth of their bulk of meal 
stirred in while the mass is hot, forms a dish on 
which hogs will fatten fast. If skimmed milk 
or whey can be bad, the cooked food may be 
put with it into a suitable tub or vat, and a 
slight degree of fermentation allowed to take 
place before the whole is fed out. The ani- 
mals will eat it with avidity, and probably de- 
rive more benefit from it than if it had not 
been fermented. Articles which are of a 
perishable nature, should be used first in fat- 
tening swine, in order to prevent waste and 
turn all the products of the farm to the best 
account. 

Another quite important advantage of early 
feeding is the less trouble in regard to cooking 
the food and keeping it in proper condition to 
feed out. The cooking may be done out of 
doors, if convenience of feeding would be pro- 
moted by it, and there is no expense or trouble 
to guard the food against freezing. — Boston Cul- 
tivator. 


VEGETABLE CELLARS. 


It is difficult to understand on what principle 
so many market gardeners endeavor to carry on 
their business without the necessary conveni- 
ence of a vegetable cellar. 

Without this, even in the summer, they must 
of necessity be very much at the mercy of 
trucksters, who too lazy to cultivate for them- 
selves, manage to pick up a smart living on the 
| industry of others. With the keeaest judg- 
| ment, it will frequently happen that a gardener 

gets a large quantity of produce together, with 
| the expectation of a quick sale, and finds to his 

mortification that every body else had, like 
| him, brought a great load, and the consequence 
is, that he must sell at any price, or spoil his 
goods for want of storage for a night cor two. 
| In the fall again, he must sell out, there is no 


help for him, and that at 25 


25 per cent. below 
| actual prices, and 50, and often 100 per cent. 
| below winter prices. 
| His produce once disposed of, then he has 
nothing to do for four or six months, but 
| squander what he toiled so hard for, and all fer 
| the want of an occupation, which the selling of 
his own produce would give him, supposing he 
| had a cellar to store it in during winter. 
| Foramarket gardener, we consider a good 
warm cellar as necessary a part of his conveni- 
| ences as a horse and wagon. 

The following method of preserving yege- 
tables in winter by the Russians, is given in an 
early number of Loudon’s Gardeners’ Maga- 
zine, and may not be ill-timed at this season. 
We have known cellars of the best detcription 
built under ground, the roof arched with brick 
work, and covered with at least three feet of 
soil :— 

‘‘ Cabbages are preserved in the gardens (set 
close together to save room,) by building a 
| roof over them of old boards, covering them 
with the old dung of the hot-beds, or the clean- 
| ing of the garden, and the shovelling over of 
all the earth from the adjacent beds. If the 
ground is dry, and it is possible to dig down- 
| wards, the Bouse (if it may be so called,) will 
| be warmer; but the best situation is the brow 
of a hillock. Two tubes or chimneys are erect- 
ed to let out the confined air when it thaws, or 
towards spring. Lecks, celery, in short all 
similar vegetables, may be preserved in the 
same way. The chimney must be stuffed up 
| when it freezes.”,—Couniry Gentleman. 

















j 





Suerr axp Lawes. —Have you weaned the 
If not, it may be 
time to attend to it. When lambs are about 
four months old, they should be separated 
| from their mothers, and placed in a pasture so 
| far distant from them, that their bleatings can- 
| not be heard. The pasture of the lambs should 


| be rich and tender, to supply the place of the | 


| milk which they no longer enjoy. Do not be 


alarmed if the lambs have a little looseness of | 


| the bowels at weaning. Their new food is 


' likely to produce it. 


After you take the lambs away, place the | 


This 
Ex- 
; amine them, however, after afew days, and 
| see if the udders are swollen. 


ewes on poorer pasture for a fortnight. 
will make it easier for them to dry up. 


A few may be 
If so, milk them, and bathe the parts 
for a few days in cold water. 
of the two weeks, take the ewes to the best 


; 80. 


| pasture, that they may be in excellent con- | 


| dition for the buck in November, and for the 
| winter. 

By the way, have you kept your bucks out 
| of the flock all summer? That is the 


with the tlock till now, it will be best to re 
; Move them at once. 
| 
been done already, for we have seen frozen 


lambs very early in February. 


‘ 
| Keep your 
| bucks on good food, and in good condition; 
} and do not give them access to the ewes till 


| the month of November; the first two weeks of 


Ohio Farmer. 





Kerepinc Cerery.—Having adopted a very 
simple plan for keeping my celery last fall, I 


of all lovers of this excellent plant. 


It was then packed carefully, root down, in an 


right plants, one tier high. 
thrown ia and shaken down till the plants were 
covered. 
position favored that action of the juices of the 
plant that Keeps it crispy and fresh. At all 
events the celery keeps beautifully.—Corres- 
pondent Country Gentleman. 





° 
Useful Receipts. 

To Nevrratize tur Acip, (Sovrysss) 1x 
Frvit, Pies axp Prppixa.— As the fruit sea- 
son now advances, it is well worthy of notice 
that a large quantity of the free acid which 
exists in rhubarb, gooseberries, currants, and 
other fruits, may be judiciously corrected by 
the use of a small quantity of carbonate of 
soda, without in the least affecting their flavor, 
so long as too much soda is not added. Toan 
ordinary sized pie or pudding, as much soda 
may be added as piled up will cover a shilling, 
oreven twice such a quantity, if the fruit is 
very sour. If this little hint is attended to, 
many a stomach ache will be prevented, and a 
vast quantity of sugar saved; because when 
the acid is neutralized by the soda, it will not 
require so much sugar to render the sour sweet. 

Tomato Sor.—One peck of tomatoes, peeled 
and chopped ; 1 teacup of salt; 4 cup of whole 
black pepper; 2 tablespoons of pounded cloves; 
2 do. allspice, 2 red peppers, cut up, and 4 
large onions, chopped fine. Boil all together 
in a preserving kettle one hour very hard; stir 
all the time, to prevent burning at the bottom. 
Just before you take it off, add a quart of 
strong vinegar. When cold, bottle and seal. 
Half a cup of celery seed is an improvement. 
It is delightful seasoning for soups and stews. 

To Preserve AprLes.—Weigh equal quan- 
tities of good brown sugar and of apples. Peel, 
core, and mince them small’ Boil the sugar, 
allowing to every three pounds a pint of water. 
Skim it well, and boil it pretty thick. Then 
add the apples, the grated peel of one or two 
lemons, and two or three pieces of white ginger. 
Boil till the apples fall, and look clear and yel- 
low. Apples prepared in this way will keep for 
years. 








How ro Treat Your Corns ScCrentiricaLty. 
—The end to be gained in cutting a corn is to 
take off the pressure of the shoe from the ten- 
der portion of the sensitive skin; and to effect 
this object, the summit of the corn must be cut 
in such a manner as to excavate it, the edges 
being left to act as a bolster and still further 
protect the central part. The professional chi- 
ropodist ¢ifscts this object very adroitly; he 
generally works around the centre, and takes 
out the fibrous portion in a single piece. He 
digs, as he says, fur the root. There is another 
way of disposing of a corn which is effectual and 
obviates the necessity for the use of the knife. 
Have some common sticking plaster spread on 
buff-leather; cut a piece sufliciently large to 
cover the corn and skin around, and have a 
hole punched in the middle of exactly the 
size of the summit of the corn. Now take 
some common soda, and make it into a paste, 
with about half its bulk of soap; fil the 
hole in the plaster with the paste, and cover 
it up with a piece of sticking-plaster. Let this 
be done at bed-time, and in the moraing re- 
move the plaster, and wash the corn with warm 
water. If this operation be repeated every 
second, third, or fourth day fora short time, 
the corn will be removed. The only precaution 


and so long as any tenderness occasioned by 





Ick Hovses.—Any person in the country, 
where timber is cheap, can erect an ice-house | 
| at but little expense. Ali that is required is | 
to put up a strong frame of the size of the 
house required, and board it up close, inside 
and outside, with a space between all around. | 
This space is stuffed close with straw or dry | 
| gaw-dust. The root is made in the same man- 
ner, and the house is then complete. Straw | 
and saw-dust are cheap, and good non-conduc- 
tors. The house should be situated on a dry | 
; spot, and should have a drain under the floor. | 

It should also be convenient, to be filled easily. | 
| The walls of stone and brick ice-houses should | 
| be double, as well as those of wood. Great | 
| care should be exercis-d in packing ice—all the 

blocks should be clear and solid, and about the | 
same thickness, so that they may be packed 
| close together, and frozen into a solid mags. In 
| favorable situations, good ice-houses may be | 
excavated like caves in the face of a hill.— | 
Scientific American. 





the remedy lasts it must not be repeated. When 
the corn is reduced within reasonable bounds 
by either of the above modes, or when it is 
only threatening, and has not yet risen to the 


| height of beIMg a sore annoyance, the besi of 


all remedies is a piece of soft buff leather, 
spread with soap plaster, and pierced in the 


. . ! 
centre with a hole exactly the size of the sum- | 


mit of the corn. If it can be procured, a bet- 
ter substance still for spreading the plaster 
upon is “amadou,” or “German tinder.” 
The soft corn occurs between the toes, and is 


produced in the same manner as the common | 


corn; but in consequence of the moisture ex- 
isting in this situation, the thickened scarf-skir 
becomes saturated and remains permanently 
soft. The soft corn is best relieved by cutting 
away the thick skin with a pair of scissors, 


| avoiding to wound the flesh ; then touching it 


with a drop of Friar’s balsam, and wearing 
habitually a piece of cotton wool between the 
toes, changing the cotton dally. “Caustic,” 


| says Mr. Wilson, ‘“‘as an application for the 


| cure of corns is a remedy whica should be used 


{ O@~ When sorrow has left its “traces,” | with great caution, and would be better left al- 


&c. Where such articles are used, cooking what bas become of the rest of the harness? | tegetber in the hands of the medical maa.”’ 


At the end | 


best | 
way. But if you have permitted them to run | 


Some harm map have | 


| that month are the best time of the whole.— | 


am disposed to make it public for the benefit | 
Upon | 
digging the celery, I cut off as usual a large | 
part of the top, and of the root also, still leav- 
ing on a good many of the fibres of the latter. | 


old flour barrel, filling the barrel with the up- | 
Sand was then | 


I have supposed that the upright | 


requiring to be used is to avoid causing pain; | 5 ove at first? 


The Riddler. 
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BIBLICAL ENIGMA. 
WRITTEN FOR THS SATURDAY BVENING POST. 

| Tam composed of 51 letters. 

My 4, 37, 42, 16,6, 25, was a city where Paul and 
Barnabas having preached, the people supposing 
them to be gods, were about to offer them sacrf- 
fices 

My 3. 2, 12, 33, 11, 3, 34, was a village about twe 
miles from Jerusalem, near Mount Olivet 

My 3, 22, 44, 43, 9,6, was a piece of money found by 
Peter in the mouth of the fish 

My 45, 50, 7, 17, 21, 48, 25, 36, was a pool at Jerura- 
lem, which, at acertain season, an angel went 
into and troubled the water 

My 25, 5, 24, 3, 47, 30, 42, was used by Jacob to make 
pottage for Esau when he bought his birthright. 

My 42, 35, 2, 6, 4, was the earliest weapon mentioned 
in Scripture 

My 22, Is, 6, 27, 48, 47, Sl, 14, 3, were two beathes 
cities on the shore of the Mediterranean Sea, inte 
which it does not appear that Christ ever went, 
though he was ofter very near them 

| My 10, 13, 47, 31, 47, 1, was one of Christ's Apostles. 

My 15, 47, 19, 22, 27, 40,3. 7, 49, was the year of the 
goverament of Tiberius that John the Baptist 
began to preach 

22,5, 18, 20. 16, 47, 6, 11, was the city of one of the 

seven churches mentioned In Revelations. 

My ®, 41, 6, 14, 51, was King of Judea. 

My4 city that was remarkable as one 

of the extremities of the promised Land 

j My whole tsa proverb of Solomon that every young 

| person should read L. A. M. 

Pittsburg, Pa 


| My 


29. 24, wasa 





MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


I am composed of 7 letters. 

My 1, 5, 4, 1,3, is a county in Tennessee. 
| My 2, 4, 3, 1, 7, wasa king of Crete, made, for his ex- 
traordinary justice, a judge of hell. 
2, 4, 3, 3, is a county in Tennessee 
| My 2, 1, 2, 6, 7, was the god of raillery, wit, &c. 
My 3, 4, 3, 6, 7, was the first King of the Assyrians. 
My 4, 3, 1, was daughter of Cadmus and Hermiones, 
and wife of Athamas 
1, was daughter of Inachus, transfermed by Ju- 
piter intoa white heifer, but afterwards, resu- 
ming her former shape, was worshipped as a 
goddess by the Eyyptians, under the name of 
I «is. 


| My 2, 


| My 4, 


4, 5, 5, is a county in Georgia. 
, 7, io a pronoun 
3, 4,1, 3, is acounty In Pennsylvania. 
7, 1, 2, 3, 6, 7, was the god of sleep. 
; whole is of great convenience to the public. 
GAHMEW. 





MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA. 
WRITTEN POR THE SATURDAY BVBHING POST. 


l am composed of &™ letters. 
My 1, 23, 6, 10, 3, 12, was a traiter. 
My 15, 9, 1, 19, 6, is not the fret time. 
My 2, 4, 34, 20, 32, 6, implies attention. 
My 19, 5, 7, 18, 4, 6, 15, isa mame that figures conspteu- 
ously ia a romance in the Post 
My WM, 7, 6, 22, 9, 21, is what all mea should be. 
My 16, 4, 17, 14, 13, is not loose. 
My &, 15, 11, 3, is a mineral. 
My whole is a wel known and truthful proverb. 
Martinsville, Illinois oO J. McM. 





ACROSTICAL CHARADE. 

WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY RYENING POST. 

Swiftly soars the singing lark, 

Across the clover-covered park ; 

Trying with its wings to fly 

Up to the azure-colored sky. 

Roses sweet perfume the air— 

Dahlias bloom in gardens fair ; 

All nature’s werks some men disdain, 

Yet they strive hard my first te gain. 


Ease through my first’s sometimes obtained ; 
Victory by it is often gained ; 

E’en it is used by rich and poor, 

Now this you understand, [’m sure. 

In California’s distant land, 

Near where its rivers wash the sand, 

Great efforts does my «cond command. 


Perhaps you know my whole |s found, 
On many a mount beneath the ground ; 
Sift this eharade well in your mind, 
The answer then you’ll surely find. 


Pequea, Pa. ALPHA, 





CHARADE. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


When stocks Welow my first have gone, 
And a good investment reckoned, 

If the broker does not purchase some, 
You may be sure he is not my second. 


In olden times, when Christ on earth 
Ww rought miracles among the Jews, 

The (iospel of salvation preached, 
And sometimes my whole did use. 


Pittsburg, Pa L.A. M9 





CHARADE. 
WRITTSK FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 
My first, a sudden exelamation ; 
My second, a wholesome vegetation ; 
My third, a motto for a nation ; 


My whole, a brilliant constellation. 
GAHMEW- 





GEOGRAPHICAL ANAGRAMS. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY BVENING PST. 


1. O1 Was 5. To cant sin 
2. A tin gall 6. O dri pan ale 
3. O yell wet son 7. Ocan I sal? 
4. T plate 8. Thin cor. 


‘ 





ALGEBRAICAL PROBLEM. Z 
WRITTEX FOR THE SATURDAY BYERING FOST. 


number of sheep, on the way they are stopped. by & 
company of soldiers, who plunder the first of half hi 

sheep, and then give to the other three-fifths of what 
they took from the first. After the soldiers have left, 


is robbed of half his sheep, and the first receives ome- 
ninth of them. They then divide equally as before. 


mer’s sheep are drowned, and the second farmer gives 


would bave as many as the secord. What did the 


Watertown. 





CONUNDRUMS. 
icv” Why ts the letter G like the sun? 
cause it is the centre of light. 
i 7- Where is sympathy to be found, even by 


Ans 





| like a dog’s tail? 


most disconsolate’? Ans —In the dictionary. ; 

il” Why isachicken running like a man whip- 
ping his wife’? Ans.—Because it’s a fowl pendg 
ing 

icy” Why is a person trying to say something witty. 
Ans —Because he is inciined te 
waggish 

i-7* In what color should you keep your promises’ 
Ans.—Keep them in violet (inviolate ) 





_ 


ANSWERS TO RIDDLES IN LAST. 
ARITHMETICAL ENIGMA—— Multiply the 
whole number by the numerator, and divide the pro 


’ 


duct by the denominator. BIOGRAPHICAL ENIG=~ 


MA—The Grand Duke Constantine, of Russia. MIS< 
CELLANEOUS ENIGMA—A bird in the hand 
worth two in the bush. CHARADE—Her 





| ton j = 
| 
we PROBLEM—Aresa 120 acres; sides, 


(Her-he-mit-age ) CHARADE —Whole-some. RID™ 
DLE—Steel. ANAGRAMS—1. Taylor; 2. Wayne 
3. Marion; 4. Washington; 5. Allen; 6. W 
Harrison; 8. May; 9. Lafayette; 1. ¢ 
wallis; 11. Bonaparte; 12 Howe. MATH 


0 rods 
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« 
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Two farmers going to market, each with a certeia) 


the farmers divide the whole number of sheep so that” 
each has an equal part. The second farmer after this ‘I 
But, coming toa river, three-sevenths of the rst far- ~ 


him enough so as he will have half as much as whet 
he started for market, aad if he had ten more, he © 


* 


* 
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